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This new model, in many remark- 
able ways, brings the Mimeograph 
Process to still higher levels of effi- 
ciency. More completely automatic! 
Takes a full ream of paper at a time. 
Positive feed. Needs less attention from 
operator. With greater accuracy it dupli- 
cates form letters, bulletins, maps, charts, 
office forms, etc., by hourly thousands— and 
at small cost. Get particulars from A. B. Dick 


Company, Chicago—or in principal cities. 
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AUGUST 1, 1930 


Two 
LINE 
Editorials 


Welcome, August. Hope springs 
eternal. 


Labor Day should bring better 
days. 


The Senate’s handling of Treaties 
is no treat. 


Lots of good stocks now yield good 
incomes. 


A warning: Russia will prove a 
poor payer. 


Rock-bottom prices are hard on 
producers. 


Hoover's hair-shirt is prodding 
him into fighting. Good! 


An excellent time for investing. 
Don’t whine. 


Wages have passed their peak for 
the time being. 


Mail order houses have cut prices. 
Retailers, take note. 


The aircraft industry is headed 
upwards. 


A prediction: Morrow will win. 


Happy days will come again. 
Curtailed consumption can’t last. 


November election results may not 
mspire hilariousness. Happily, politics 
now cut less ice. 


The dog days may not prove bears’ 
days. 


A great season for brains! 


A forecast: The final third of 
1930 won't be half bad. 


Stock up with stocks. 
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Policies 


= parachutes and insurance policies are 
emergency propositions — to bring you 
safely to earth when disaster comes. Consider- 
ing their vital missions, you want to know that 
each will function promptly and properly when 
emergency arrives. 























Since 1876 CENTRAL policies have functioned properly in 
unquestioned quality of protection. They function promptly 
in immediate payment of losses. It means something also to 
the careful buyer that CeNntTRAL’s dividend (30% since 1921) 
actually cuts almost one-third from insurance cost. 


CENTRAL policies are written through local agents. Full 
information, with name of nearest representative, on request. 
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Ready 
to Use 


The Water-Well Jar 

keeps both brush and 

paste soft, sweet and 
clean. 
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ooking 
Ahead 


With the 
Forbes Editors 


Tue vivid narrative of the 
brilliant Morgan partner and world 
traveler Thomas W. Lamont written 
by Mr. Forbes for this issue will be 
continued in the following publica- 
tion and will trace still more inti- 
mately the development of this inter- 
nationally-minded Morgan banker, 
who had nothing but intelligence and 
an excellent inheritance in aspira- 
tions to start him in life. 

At the very time the article was 
being put into print Mr. Lamont 
was in conference continuously with 
the Mexican Finance Minister to 
straighten out that country’s financial 
tangles. Mexico is hit by the de- 
pression in the metal market, in the 
fall in the price of silver and is bare- 
ly staggering along under her heavy 
program of public works. Here the 
“Dr.” had to be called in to attempt 
to make the patient well again. 

His comings and his goings make 
world news and some of his missions 
are of such a nature that very little 
can be said even now of their import. 
In the concluding instalment of the 
story of Lamont will be told how he 
was trained for his place by the vet- 
eran George F. Baker and his first 
sponsor Mr. Davison and just how he 
manages to do the prodigious amount 
of work that he is known to handle. 
The article will not merely be the 
first full length portrait of one of the 
world’s important financial leaders 
but it will reveal just what were the 
circumstances that swept him toward 
success and the attributes necessary 
to such achievement. 





Comments continue to 
come in regarding the practical appli- 
cation of the suggestion of Samuel 
Crowther in a series of articles in 
Forbes on the need for self-insur- 
ance rather than paternalism or gov- 
ernment insurance against old age. 
One of the proposals was an annuity 
established for every child born to 
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IN REACH 
OF YOUR 
VOICE— 

; ALWAYS 


fen 
be 6]. have full control of his busi- 


ness an executive must be able to 
keep in constant touch with every 
department and every process. 


ti- 


er, 

nd Strowger P-A-X enables him to 

= do this with the greatest possible con- 

” venience. The P-A-X telephone places him within easy talking distance 
nt of every one of his associates and subordinates. He can issue instruct- 
th ions, secure information and guide routines—rapidly, accurately, smoothly. 
‘0 


The executives of America’s leading business enterprises (more than 
“a two thousand of them) daily depend on Strowger P-A-X for saving time 
e and improving supervision efficiency. They find that with its use there 
‘ is no tendency to delay decisions, to postpone action, or to wait for in- 
J formation. Matters are settled instantly because every interior business 
t 





activity is literally at their finger tips. 


In answer to the modern vogue for 


To those executives who find that their business has a tendency to color the popular Monophone may 
get out of hand, we suggest that they permit us to place the facts re- now be had, not only in black, but 
. eae also in a variety of beautiful colors. 
| garding Strowger P-A-X before them. No organization is too large, few Madook eilid caead aathalie codes 

are too small, to profit by its use. with chromium or gold plated fittings. 


Write for Bulletin 1026. 








STROWGER-AUTOMAT|L 


DiAL SYSTEMS 








INCLUDE: 
Public Automatic Teleph and Signalling Systems 
Private Automatic Tel hone S (Strowger P-A-X) 


Code Signal Systems (Audible and Visual) - Fire Alarm Systems 
Tele-Chec Syst (for Theatres) Watchmen’ s Supervisory Systems 
Railway C 
Marine Telephone & Signalling ‘Systems 
Tel and Signal Accessories 








AA: 
Misc 





Engineered, Designed and Manufactured by 


Automatic Electric Inc. 


‘actory and General Offices 
1033 Weet Van Buren St., - sn ‘U. S.A. 


SALES AND SERVICE OFFICES - Los Angeles: Boston: Cleveland: St.Paul: New York: Atlante: Detroit: Kansas City: Philadelphia 
GENERAL EXPORT DISTRIBUTORS—The Automatic Electric Company, Ltd., Chicago: IN CANADA—Independent Sales & Engineering 
Company, Ltd., Vancouver: IN AUSTRALASIA—Automatic Telephones, Ltd., Sidacy: IN JAPAN—Automatic Telephones Ltd. of Japan, Tokyo. 
ASSOCIATED COMPANIES—American Electric Company, Inc., Chicago: International Automatic Telephone Company, Ltd., 

London. Automatic Telephone Manufacturing Company, Lté., Liverpool: The New Antwerp Telephone & Electric Works, Antwerp 






































INSPIRATION 
—— it 2 
POP-CORN STAND 


You mMicut not think that the same engineers 
who helped perfect wireless telegraphy would 
trouble themselves over so commonplace a thing 
as a corn popper. Yet we are no prouder of those 
Robbins & Myers generators which first made 
Marconi’s dream a reality than we are of the new 
R & M Frenchflake All-Electric ““Wet’’ Popper. 
Swiftly, automatically, at the touch of a single 
button, this amazing machine feeds, pops, stirs, 
seasons and sifts out unpopped kernels—con- 
verting raw corn into tid-bits of ravishing flavor 
as magically as an Aladdin’s lamp. And like that 
talisman, it is bringing fortune to its purchasers 
—in some instances, so fabulous that a bank 
president might well be envious. Never before 
has corn been popped so economically, so quickly, 
so deliciously on a commercial scale. The French- 
flake does everything but make change—and it 
often requires two men and a boy to do that! 


If you have a problem in electrical-motored ma- 
chinery come to Robbins © Myers. We offer you 
the facilities of a completely modern plant and 
the experience of 32 years’ precision manufacture 
in designing, building and applying electric mo- 
tors, generators, fans and electrical appliances 


Robbins & Myers. Gne. 


Springfield, Ohio Brantford, Ontario 


1878 1930 





FANS, MOTORS, HAND AND ELECTRIC HOISTS AND CRANES 
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become available at its age of 60, 

At least five of our large life in- 
surance companies are engaged in the 
work of encouraging smaller corpo- 
rations to provide pensions for their 
employees to offset the drive for gov- 
ernmental insurance. 

C. D. Rutherford, assistant actuary 
for the Sun Life Assurance Com- 
pany of Canada makes this com- 
ment: 

“The problem in connection with 
the provision for the old age of the 
workmen is not one of the adjust- 
ment of the standards of living but 
one of the education of the general 
public, employer and employee alike, 
and the work of education inevitably 
proceeds at a very slow pace. It 
took the Carnegie Foundation some- 
think like a quarter of a century to 
realize that the provision for pen- 
sions was completely inadequate. If 
this could occur with a well-endowed 
corporation not faced with the ne- 
cessity of holding its own in a com- 
petitive world but merely to do as 
much good as it could along certain 
lines, you may judge of the difficul- 
ties of dealing with an employer to 
whom the problem is a very minor 
one and entirely subsidiary to the 
necessity of keeping his foothold in 
the business world.” 

The amount that must be set aside 
for pension purposes for employees 
is generally over-estimated. If the 
payments were made continuously 
but 2 to 3 per cent. of the annual 
income would suffice. 


Ficures are tools in the 
hands of men of affairs and now that 
swift changes in the retail processes 
are going on, a correct appraisal is 
most essential. The most potent tool 
to gain sales is now being prepared by 
the census statisticians and will soon 
become available through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. Julius Klein, 
Assistant Secretary, is preparing an 
article which will be of considerable 
aid to manufacturers, wholesalers, 
retailers, chains as well as the inde- 
pendents, who must determine upon 
new methods for profitable distribu- 
tion. 

Basic selling facts have been 
changed in the last ten years by the 
shifts in population, unemployment, 
increase in the number of higher in- 
comes, higher standards of public 
taste, changes in what were regarded 
as necessities as well as luxuries, 
styling and purchasing of products 
of all description. What these fun- 
damental adjustments have been and 
what business men must do to get 
the tempo will be touched upon by 
our versatile Assistant Secretary of 
Commerce. 
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WHERE RESULTS ARE 
MOST CAREFULLY CHECKED 
AND CRITICALLY COMPARED ... 
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NATIONAL CASH REGISTER PRODUCTS 
SHOW THEIR MOST OUTSTANDING SAVINGS 








Accounting Machine 


Department stores, banks, chain stores and 
other big organizations do not take for 
granted that equipment is producing the 
results promised before it was installed. 


Careful and critical tests and comparisons 


are constantly made between methods. 


That is why the constant reordering of 
National Cash Registers and Accounting 
Machines by big organizations shows that 
this equipment meets expectations. 


Lit Brothers, Philadelphia department store, 
first ordered forty-five National Cash Reg- 
isters. Savings were so definite and sub- 
stantial that they ordered fifteen more... 
then just recently another twenty-four. 


Bowery Savings Bank, one of New York’s 
largest, installed their first National Post- 
ing Machines seven years ago... five of 
them. Since then they have ordered 


Cash Register 





Posting Machine 


twenty-six more machines at different 
times for handling savings accounts. 


New England Transportation Company 
first ordered two National Fare Registers 
for its busses in 1928. They compared 
results ... ordered seven more, then another 
seven, then twenty-two until they now 
have forty-one in use on their lines. 


Woolworth, Kresge, Kroger, and scores of 
other chains have used National Cash Reg- 
isters for years. They keep checking re- 
sults and keep ordering more and more 
registers as new stores are opened. 


These are just a few instances among 
hundreds. Department stores, banks, 
manufacturers, chain stores, individual 
retailers, transportation lines and public 
utilities are finding in National Cash Reg- 
ister products a quick and certain way to 
reduce overhead and increase efficiency. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


World’s Outstanding Producer of Accounting Machines and Cash Registers 


DAYTON, OHIO 











The World 


Free Wheeling! You need not use the 
clutch except to start or back up 


REE wheeling, latest of Studebaker’s 
many engineering advancements, 
takes half the fatiguing footwork out of 
driving. Gone are the nervous strain and 
physical strain of constant de-clutching— 
you shift between high and second at 40-50 
miles an hour and never touch the clutch! 
Here is the first car created, which a 
woman can drive all day, yet leave serene 
and fresh as when she entered it. It is 
the first car literally to float along, in 
gear and fully controlled, yet free and 


Champion_ 


NEW SERIES 


4-SEASON CONVERTIBLE PRESIDENT ROADSTER 
Dubplate safety glass side windows raise and lower as in closed cars. With top and windows 
raised, you have the snugness of a coupe. With top down windows serve as windshield 
wings. World champion 122 horsepower President Eight engine. Price $1950, at the 
factory, including six wire wheels and luggage grid. Bumpers and spare tires extra 


ae 


silent as though there were no gears. 

We know you'll like this different car. 
You'll like the smart new beauty of its con- 
tours and appointments—its longer wheel- 
base and wider doors, seats and windows 
—its slim, silvery radiator, Ovaloid head- 
lamps, and tiny parking lamps gleaming 
on its broad, sweeping fenders. You'll like 
the spirited speed of its 122 horsepower 
World Champion engine, and the indescrib- 
able thrill and thrift of free wheeling. Take 
one and drive it — today! 


President 


STUDEBAKER EIGHT 
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“With All Thy Getting, Get Understanding” 
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FACT and COMMENT 


By The EDITOR 


LET US i\AN it be said that Americans 
LEARN THIS have carried themselves worthily 
FROM during the period of depression 
BRITONS ~ since the stock market collapse last 


Fall? Distinguished Europeans 
visiting this country during and after the panic expressed 
amazement at the spirit exhibited by most of those who 
had suffered severe losses. They commented that men 
who had been financially ruined joked about their plight. 
And there was truth in such statements. But what of 
the attitude since? Has the financial world, has the in- 
dustrial world, has the business world exercised courage, 
determination, patience, hopefulness all through the cur- 
rent year? Is it not true, rather, that pessimism has been 
rampant, that gloom has ruled, that retrenchment often 
has been ruthless, that faith in the future has been lost? 
The extent of our unemployment, the condition of the 
security markets furnish the answer. We stood up hero- 
ically under the first shock of disaster; but we did not 
demonstrate that we had staying-power, that we had grim 
resolution, that we had vision enough to see beyond the 
passing clouds. 

Contrast our conduct with the stoicism of the British. 
For years, not merely for months, they have been strug- 
gling against conditions far worse than ours. They have 
suffered almost every economic affliction. Yet through 
it all their motto has been “Carry on.” In the darkest 
days they take their leave of you with a brave “Cheerio!” 
You feel that they know how to take punishment with- 
out wilting or whimpering, that they are unshaken in their 
faith that to-morrow—some to-morrow—will bring 
brighter days. 

So, to many in and out of Wall Street I would counsel 
at this time: “Cheerio!” 


Gloom peddlers sell little else. 





“DO ONE A/JHEN Lewis H. Brown, the 
POTATO thirty-six-year-old go-getting 
AT A TIME, president of the $150,000,000 
MY SON” Johns-Manville Corporation, was a 


school boy in Creston, Iowa, his 
father sent him to the cellar to trim a pile of potatoes that 
had sprouted vigorously. When Lewis saw the dimen- 
sions of that mountain of potatoes, each one apparently 
wearing whiskers, he was appalled. He spent most of 
that first session calculating how many potatoes there 
were, how’ many sprouts would have to be rubbed off, 
how long the irksome task would keep him away from 
his playmates, etc., etc. Next afternoon he again did 
more worrying than work. It would take him an eter- 
nity to finish such a staggering chore. He couldn’t muster 
any heart to tackle in earnest such a hopeless, intermin- 
able job. 

When his father dropped down to see how the work 
was progressing he saw that hardly a start had been made. 
He wanted to know why. Lewis poured out his tale of 
woe, explaining his calculations and their despairing effect 
upon him. Then his wise father, instead of scolding him, 
picked up a potato, rubbed off the sprouts, quietly re- 
marked, “Just do one potato at a time, my son, and don’t 
worry about how many more you will have to do,” and 
proceeded to trim several more as an example. 

To that simple lesson Lewis Brown owes not a little 
of the success which has crowned his working methods. 
After attracting attention as a salesman, he was spotted 
as a comer by Theodore F. Merseles, then brilliantly build- 
ing up Montgomery Ward. That job licked, the House of 
Morgan induced Mr. Merseles to take hold of Johns- 
Manville. He took Brown along as his righthand man, 
and last year, on the death of Merseles, Brown was elected 
president. He concentrates on one thing at a time. What- 
ever he is doing, he does with all his might. Everything 
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else he shuts out of his mind completely. John D. Rocke- 
feller once told me that he never spent time dreaming 
about what Standard Oil might some day become, add- 
ing, “We just tried to make the best of each opportunity 
that arose, attending to one day’s business at a time.” 
By attending to one potato at a time, Brown has been able 
to get through an unusually large pile at a very early age. 
Do you try to do two or more potatoes at once? Fumbling 
results. 


Forgetting can be almost as important as remembering. 


Setbacks come to those set in their way. 


HOW VERY sensible, useful pointer 
READING — on how to make reading profit- 
CAN HELP able follows. It comes from Her- 
YOU bert N. Casson, the highly success- 


ful editor of the Efficiency Mag- 
azine: “Very few business men read books, except to 
be entertained or to improve themselves in the matter of 
culture. They simply do not see any connection between 
books and business. This is a mistake. Books have now 
become as necessary to a business man as typewriters 
and adding machines and filing systems. There is an 
efficient way to read. New ideas come to business men 
from anywhere, but most of all they come from read- 
ing. 

“T learned what I might call the technique of reading 
by becoming a writer for the financial press and by study- 
ing the Stock Exchange. Whenever I read a newspaper 
or book, I mark the most important articles or chapters. 
I decide: ‘This is the most valuable news.’ I found that 
the ablest readers are the brokers of the Stock Exchange 
and the skilled speculators. They judge everything they 
read and note whether it will put the prices of securities 
up or down. 

“Link up reading and action—that is the efficient way 
to read. Lord Kelvin bought a book on Heat by a French 
scientist—Fourier—and it changed his whole life and 
led to many of his great discoveries. Faraday bought a 
book on Chemistry and became the founder of the present 
Electrical Age. Westinghouse bought an English magazine 
and found an article on compressed air that gave him the 
idea of his air-brake that is now used in all the railways 
of the world. Henry Ford, too, bought a magazine and 
saw an article on ‘Horseless Carriages’ that started him 
on his way to become the most successful of all manu- 
facturers. 

“The man who does not read, in these days of quick 
changes and irresistible progress, drops behind and be- 
comes an obsolete and insignificant unit in his trade. 

“Reading is a ladder. You must read if you want to 
climb.” 


Banks don’t pay out until there first has been paying tn. 
Same with life—and work. 


Don’t the hard boiled make you sick? 
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UNEMPLOYMENT ISTRIBUTION is invariably 


RESERVES described as industry’s major 
TO BECOME problem. It isn’t. Industry’s sy- 
COMMON? preme problem is how to give em- 


ployment to all able and willing to 
work. A secondary problem is how to provide for em- 
ployees no longer capable of working. How many in- 
dustrial leaders in this or any other country have ever 
felt a direct personal responsibility for finding a solu- 
tion for national unemployment? How many heads of 
corporations have felt that their responsibility extended 
beyond that owed their stockholders? How many of them 
have done anything to institute adequate study of the 
problem? Has “capital” given convincing proof that it 
realizes that its very existence depends upon its ability 
to provide others reasonable means to earn an existence? 
How many employers have considered their relationship 
to the whole capitalistic scheme of things and the obliga- 
tion resting upon them to so act as to insure its con- 
tinuance ? 

Admittedly, self-preservation is the first law of Nature. 
But merely looking out for Number One can become, 
not self-preservation but self-destruction—the Russian 
Czar and many other figures in history have demon- 
strated that. American industry must convince the 
millions that it is devoting adequate thought to their well- 
being. Nay, more: that it is capable of so handling things 
that means of earning a livelihood will be placed within 
reach of all. 

How many millions of unemployed and others at this 
moment doubt that industry possesses both the will and 
the ability to take whatever steps may be necessary to 
provide work for all, or, failing that, to provide sus- 
tenance for those denied opportunity to work? The num- 
ber, I fear, is larger than most employers have taken pains 
to try to compute. 


One Forses reader has made a suggestion worthy of 
prompt consideration: On top of providing corporate 
reserves for depreciation, sinking funds, interest, divi- 
dends and other purposes beneficial to the security owners, 
set up a wage reserve, an employment reserve, to be drawn 
upon whenever wage payments fall below a certain mini- 
mum. 

Of course, it is easy to theorize. It is easy to preach to 
employers, executives and others about the lovely things 
they should do for workers; but how to find the where- 
withal to distribute more to workers at a time like this, 
when most managers are sweating to make ends meet, 
is another matter. Hard facts and figures cannot be 
ignored. Just what should be done in each case cannot 
be dogmatically laid down. It is a problem calling for the 
exercise of the highest order of business statesmanship. 

Will industry, however, be able to defend indefinitely 
its failure to provide wage reserves when it takes care 
to provide every other imaginable kind of reserve? 

The letters printed elsewhere in this issue show that 
many of our large organizations are keenly alive to the 
urgency of pressing earnestly, energetically, intelligently 
towards a more equitable solution of industry’s human 
relations and responsibilities and obligations. 
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Keep Your Eye on the Ball! 














ABOUT HAVE been journeying much 
WATER, through wooded country, well 
TREES, supplied with water. I am constant- 
PROSPERITY ly reminded of another journey 


through a dry land. There you 
could always detect the presence of water by the growth 
of shrubs, trees and other foliage. Water, it was borne 
in on you, was essential to their life and growth. On 
this latest trip the presence of an excess of water can be 
detected at a distance by the stunted, straggley, unhealthy 
appearance of the trees. I don’t know why, but somehow 


I have been mentally likening the effect of water upon 
trees to the effect of prosperity on humans. A modest 
measure of prosperity commonly has a beneficial, inspir- 
ing effect. But how few mortals can withstand an over- 
flowing measure of prosperity! An oversupply of water 
smothers the roots of the trees and causes them to wither. 
An overdose of prosperity saps the foundations on which 
success was built, and has blighting résults. If you are 
tempted to be dissatisfied with your present success, how 
about seeking consolation in the thought that perhaps a 
bumper measure would cause your undoing? 
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TO MAKE OU hesitate to make business 
LUNCH lunch engagements and so do 
ENGAGEMENTS _I for the same reason: They nearly 
ACCEPTABLE always consume too much time, far 


more than necessary. I find that it 
is not unusual for a lunch to keep me three hours away 
from my office, including the travel to and from. The 
objective could have been attained in half the time. For 
the first thirty or forty minutes everything under the sun 
except the business in hand would be discussed, aim- 
lessly. Then when it was really time to go, the subject of 
the get-together would be broached. Sooner or later, it 
would be disposed of. But that wouldn’t end the waste 
of precious midday moments. Neither party would care 
to make the first gesture that it was time to rise. So 
there would be more purposeless talk while everyone 
itched to get back to work. 

Business lunches can serve a useful purpose. But there 
should be adopted a new code governing them. The hour 
for ending them should be fixed as definitely in advance 
as the hour for beginning them. They should never last 
more than an hour and a half, at the very most. One 
hour would usually be better. Were this clear-cut system 
followed, you and I and everyone else would have less 
hesitation in making and accepting such engagements. A 
little sociability is healthy for heart and soul; but we can’t 
afford to indulge in it very often when it costs—unnec- 
essarily—a terrible bite out of the heart of our work-day. 

Yours for shorter lunches and more of them! 


Some men possessing millions are not worth thirty cents. 


VIATION already has passed 


AVIATION: 

PAST, through several distinct stages. 
PRESENT, It had its initial struggles; it had 
FUTURE its post-war boom and reckless ex- 


pansion; it has had its inescapable 
relapse, a relapse approaching a collapse; now it is striv- 
ing to build a solid, businesslike, economic, efficient basis 
for healthy and profitable growth. The fittest will survive 
and prosper; the incompetent will continue to go to the 
wall. The winnowing process is not over. A dispassion- 
ate picture of the industry’s history and outlook was 
given me in conversation the other day by F. G. Coburn, 
president of The Aviation Corporation. Here, briefly are 
the chief points developed : 


The Armistice found the country with unwieldy inventories of 
aircraft and engines, and with no commercial application. The 
Post Office and War Departments worked praiseworthily to de- 
velop the airmail, and by economical management the few in the 
industry were earning moderate prosperity. Then came Lind- 
bergh’s flight. Promoters got busy. Many small companies were 
floated. Mergers followed. Next came mergers of mergers, and 
then mergers of mergers of mergers. The public bit. Before 
long they were bitten. 
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Large inventories still overhang the aircraft market, with pur- 
chasing power meager. But planes are wearing out daily, absorb- 
inb the surplus; and a real market may develop sooner than ex- 
pected—although perhaps not sufficiently broad to keep our too- 
ample production plants busy. Passenger business was stimulated 
by drastic tariff cuts, accommodations were taxed, but losses re- 
sulted and fares had to be raised this Summer. Business has 
continued good in volume but not in profits. Consequently, rates 
will have to go higher, until a level is struck which will satisfy 
both customers and operators. From then on, economic pressure 
will reduce costs and fares. 

One fundamental problem is to find equipment that can be 
operated more economically and efficiently, including larger de- 
pendable engines. The McNary-Watres airmail bill, enabling the 
Post Office Department to put airmail and first-class mail on 
passenger planes, is in effect a subsidy to help operators over this 
transition period. The Postmaster General and the Commerce 
Department are among the industry’s best friends. 

The young, rapidly-growing infant industry has yet to train 
a body of personnel. The automotive interests have turned to it; 
but the design and construction of aircraft are more like the 
design and construction of ships than of automotive equipment; 
the aircraft designer has to worry about the relationship between 
the center of gravity and the center of upward pressure, and about 
stability and airworthiness. Likewise, air commerce is like water- 
borne commerce and has similar problems. It should be regulated 
by the Federal Government—a most important desideratum. 

It is a question whether private capital can afford to own and 
develop airports. Municipal ownership may prove best, althouch 
politics sometimes clog things. Quicker and more comfortable 
access to airports is badly needed. 

The industry knows its problems, is earnestly attacking them, 
has an immeasurable future, and can and should face that future 
with cheerful courage and confidence. 


The best thrill is in developing one’s own talents. 


MANY HIS is being written far from 
MILES New York. It is refreshing to 
FROM get away from the environment of 
NEW YORK Wall Street. The nation’s greatest 


city has been the greatest breeding- 

place of pessimism. Every time Steel or Can or Gen- 
eral Motors has dipped a point, calamity howlers have 
rent the air. A ‘thousand miles from Wall Street the 
stock ticker doesn’t send sentiment up or down minute 
by minute, hour by hour. Fields and woods and lakes 
don’t look as if they were governed by the gyrations of 
the ticker tape. They look calm and peaceful. Cows are 
fresh and healthy chewing their cuds in obvious con- 
tentment. People seem to be going about their daily life 
quite normally. Children play lightheartedly. Amuse- 
ments apparently are being patronized. Diners in restau- 
rants and in Pullmans do not order starvation meals, nor 
do they eat as if they had lost their appetite. In short, 
the world wags very much as of yore. 

Yes, I know that all these are but surface indications. 
Even so, it is pleasant to be in such an atmosphere. 

P.S.—How can Wall Street be cocksure that it’s re- 
cent pessimistic reasoning hasn’t been extremely super- 
ficial ? 


Pessimism pays no dividends. 
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to Those Who 
Him Best 


Tommy Lamont 


of J. P. Morgan! 


An Intimate Appraisal 
of the World’s Keenest 
Banker as He Appears 


Know 







By B. C. FORBES 


HERE are two Lamonts— 

Thomas W. Lamont, the 

shrewd, unemotional, calculat- 
ing, acute, brilliant, hard, interna- 
tionally-minded, penetrating, digni- 
fied, unbending, industrious, master- 
ly banker, the ablest and foremost of 
all J. P. Morgan’s eighteen partners, 
and Tommy Lamont, the friend, 
generous of time and money and 
consideration, genial, warmly-loved, 
democratic, loyal, sentimental almost 
beyond belief. 

The Lamont the financial and busi- 
ness world knows is the first person- 
ality, a personality commanding tre- 
mendous respect for its incisiveness, 
decisiveness, judgment, power— 
above all, its power; a personality in- 
citing an admixture of envy and ad- 
miration, but not inspiring affection. 

“Lamont, the banker, knows that 
there are only one hundred cents in 
the dollar and nothing can move him 
to act on a different assumption,” 
said one who knows him through and 
through. 

But he immediately added : “Tommy 
Lamont, away from business, is a de- 
light. He is extraordinarily gregari- 


ous, and his intimates love him. He 
is boyish, jovial, almost naive. He 
has a heart phenomenally tender— 
kindly, sympathetic to a degree, al- 
ways disposed to help, even at the 
risk of being duped, an experience 
more frequent than you might be- 
lieve.” 

Lamont is accounted as one of 
those partners largely responsible for 
the astounding growth, nationally 
and internationally, of the House of 
Morgan during the last decade. Se- 
lected as a partner by the original 
J. P. Morgan on the recommendation 
of the talented and lamented H. P. 
Davison, the present J. P. Morgan 
has profound regard for Lamont’s 
judgment, as has every other part- 
ner. No momentous decisions are 
put into effect until Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Lamont have expressed ap- 
proval. 

So tremendous have been the re- 
sponsibilities shouldered by Lamont, 
and so prodigiously has he labored, 
that his friends repeatedly warned 
him against over-straining his vital- 
ity. He would smilingly meet their 
protests with the assurance, “I work 










Thomas W. Lamont 





fairly smoothly, without much fric- 
tion or wear and tear.” But within 
the last two or three years younger 
partners have considerably lightened 
Lamont’s load and he has striven to 
lead a less strenuous life—with the 
result, incidentally, that his golf 
game has improved astoundingly. 

Is Lamont responsible for the 
Morgan sponsorship of the “billion- 
dollar mergers” popularly attributed 
to Morgan & Company? 

In the first place, Morgan & Com- 
pany produce facts and figures dis- 
proving that they control any billion- 
dollar utility or oil or food or other 
consolidation. 

In the second place, such mergers 
as the firm has been identified with 
were not deliberately planned with a 
view to expanding the Morgan dom- 
ination, but, it is shown, had a differ- 
ent genesis, and have a less Napo- 
leonic objective. Chief credit for 
handling the operations leading to 
the firm’s entrance into the utility 
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and the food industries is accorded, 
not to Lamont, but Thomas Cochran, 
George Whitney, Harold Stanley 
and William Ewing. 

Take, first, their debut in the food 
products industry. It so happened 
that several Morgan partners had 
long known Major Fleischmann and 
others connected with the Fleisch- 
mann Corporation, the well-known 
manufacturers of yeast, an interest- 
ing product, but not one absolutely 
essential to your life and mine. The 
Fleischmanns had succeeded in build- 
ing up a very large—and very profit- 
able—business. Their shares, how- 
ever, were very closely held by 
members of the family. Instead of 
having all their eggs in one basket, 
the Fleischmanns concluded that it 
would be prudent to open their 
closed corporation. 

They approached the Morgan 
firm, in 1926. The bankers pur- 
chased a block of the shares and took 
an option on an additional block. 
Portions of the stock were alloted by 
the Morgans to friendly interests. 
Shortly after this the Fleischmann 
‘Corporation, in accordance with pre- 
viously-arranged plans, launched a 
more extensive advertising campaign 
than ever before—and the public 
promptly concluded that Morgan & 
Company were planning new food 
combinations. The fact, however, 
was that the bankers, in line with 
their invariable policy, had taken no 
hand whatsoever in the Fleischmann 
management or its expansion plans. 


HE public became convinced its 
theory was right when, in 1929, 
the Fleischmann Corporation changed 
its title to Standard Brands, Inc., 
and several other food companies 
were acquired, notably, Royal Bak- 
ing Powder and its Canadian sub- 
sidiary ; Chase & Sanborn, of coffee 
fame; the Widlar Food Products 
Company, handling pickles, olives, 
relishes, mince meat, tea, coffee, 
Spices, extracts, mustard, condiments, 
salad dressing and sandwich spread. 
And when two Morgan partners be- 
came directors of Standard Brands, 
the public assumed most definitely 
that Morgan & Company were 
“hatching a gigantic food trust.” 
Well, the commodities thus far 
handled by Standard Brands hardly 
constitute the staff of life for the 
multitude. The Fleischmanns explain 
that they acquired these additional 
lines principally for the reason that 
their extraordinarily extensive and 
efficient system of daily delivery of 
yeast could be easily, efficiently and 
profitably expanded to include other 
foods. As for J. P. Morgan & Com- 
pany, its interest continues quite 
limited and, as one of the partners 
assured me, “It may be taken for cer- 


tain that the Morgans have in mind 
no grandiose idea of going into the 
food products business.” 

So much for the “Morgan food 
trust.” As will be seen, it is largely 
mythical. America has another en- 
terprise much more closely approach- 
ing a “food trust’—the General 
Foods Corporation, although it also 
handles only a very minor percentage 
of the colossal food business of the 
country. 


! 

Y own view is that far more 

important, far more significant 

and far more momentous in its po- 

tentialities is the Morgan firm’s 

large-scale entry into the public 

utility field, covering a vast and 

vastly rich area in the Eastern sec- 
tion of the United States. 

True, Morgan & Company have 
not thus far acquired a majority of 
stock in any operating utility cor- 
poration. Neither, however, do 
Morgan & Company own more than 
a minor fraction of stock in the 
New York Central, Great Northern, 
Northern Pacific, or any other great 
railway system, nor in the United 
States Steel Corporation, General 
Electric, General Motors, Johns- 
Manville, International Harvester, 
or any other leading industrial cor- 
poration, yet the financial world 
recognizes that Morgan counsel is 
sought in the financial policies of 
such enterprises—and, whenever 
sought, you can depend upon it that 
it receives the most respectful con- 
sideration. 

Why, it appropriately may be 
asked here, is Morgan counsel so 
valued, Morgan influence so powerful 
in corporations whose stock may not 
be owned by the firm to the extent 
of even a few per cent? 

Analyzing the original J. P. Mor- 
gan twenty years ago, a leading New 
York banker said to me: “We all 
look up to Mr. Morgan. We are all 
perfectly willing to serve under him 
in critical times as our commander- 
in-chief. This is not because his 
judgment has been transcendentally 
correct. It is, rather, because there 
isn’t a banker or business man in 
America who doesn’t feel that Mr. 
Morgan is honest through and 
through and that he would scorn to 
take unfair advantage of his position 
of leadership. His adamant honesty 
is the secret of his incomparable 
power.” 

I am told that when the Morgan 
mantle descended to the broad shoul- 
ders of the present John Pierpont, 
the first declaration he made to his 
partners was that he was much less 
concerned over expanding the firm’s 
activities than he was that its record 
for probity should never be sullied; 
that its honor must never under any 
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circumstances be even remotely com- 
promised for the sake of profits. 

This policy, the financial world 
readily admits, has been scrupulously 
followed. 

It is this enviable reputation en- 
joyed by J. P. Morgan & Company 
which invests its far-spread align- 
ments in the utility field with unique 
significance. Had any other firm or 
corporation or institution acquired 
the same percentage as Morgan & 
Company has acquired of the shares. 
of various utility companies, infi- 
nitely less significance would have 
been attached to the fact. 

I am reminded of a reply the late 
Charles S. Mellen, then president of 
the New Haven Railroad, gave In- 
terstate Commerce Commission prob- 
ers when he was asked whether the 
late Mr. Morgan always sat at the 
head of the table at directors’ meet- 
ings: “Where Macgregor sits is the 
head of the table,” flashed back Mel- 
len, with a knowing twinkle of his 
eyes. 

To-day, too, where Morgan part- 
ners sit is accepted by the public as 
being the head of the table or there- 
abouts. 

Thus, while it may be true—and it 
is true—that Morgans own hardly 
more than a fraction of stock in any 
public utility corporation, either 
holding or operating, nevertheless 
ownership of even a modest percent- 
age is interpreted by the public as 
investing them with a controlling 
voice, a compliment which sometimes 
is more deprecated than appreciated. 
Let us try to untangle, and make 
easily understandable, the Morgan 
utility affiliations and ramifications, 
which are somewhat tangled and not 
easily grasped by the layman. 


T was the launching, in 1929, of 

the billion-dollar United Corpora- 
tion, under Morgan and Bonbright 
aegis, which incited public and press 
talk that “Morgan & Company as- 
pire to form a mammoth public util- 
ity trust.” The Morgan holdings not 
only do not constitute a majority of 
the United stock, but, the Morgan 
partners declare, “do not represent 
anything like control.” 

Whereas this move was acclaimed 
as Morgans’ debut in the utility 
world, the fact is that the Philadel- 
phia Morgan office, Drexel & Com- 
pany (two generations ago the name 
was Drexel, Morgan & Company), 
has long been interested in and rep- 
resented on the directorate of the 
United Gas Improvement Company 
of Philadelphia. This company, in 
turn, has large holdings in many op- 
erating utilities, and owns substan- 
tially the entire stock of the Phila- 
delphia Electric Company and some 
thirty per cent. of the stock of the 
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mportant Public Service Corpora- 
tion of New Jersey. It was natural, 
therefore, that the United Corpora- 
tion, a holding concern, should 
become interested (to the extent of 
about twenty per cent.) in U. G. I.’s 
stock. 

Morgans’ activities in New York 

State have attracted even more at- 
tention. Electric power ownership 
outside the New York City district— 
that is, as far south on the Hudson 
River as Poughkeepsie—had 
resided mainly in the Buffalo, 
Niagara & Eastern Power Cor- 
poration (Schoellkopfs), the 
Northeastern Power Corpora- 
tion (Carlisle and Machold) 
and the Mohawk Hudson 
Power Corporation (whose 
largest single stockholders were 
General Electric and U. G. I.). 
The only other up-State elec- 
tric company of any magnitude, 
and it is much less than the 
others, supplies Rochester and 
surrounding territory and 1s 
owned by the Associated Gas & 
Electric Company, which has 
no connection with the other 
three. 

Last year General Electric, 
in accordance with its policy of 
divesting itself of ownership of 
utilities to which it was furnish- 
ing equipment, sold its Mohawk 
Hudson holdings to Morgan & 
Company, who turned them 
over to the newly-formed 
United Corporation. 

Later, the Morgan firm ne- 
gotiated a merger of the three 
main up-State New York prop- 
erties, under the title Niagara 
Hudson Power Corporation. 
The customary claims were 
made for this merger; that it 
would effect economies and 
lead to lower rates to the con- 
sumer. 

While the three individual’ com- 
panies presumably are the largest 
stockholders in the triple consolida- 
tion, the United Corporation recently 
showed that its holdings constitute 
only 6% per cent. of the total stock 
and 12% per cent. of the warrants. 
Incidentally, the United Corporation 
is also a shareholder in New York 
City’s utility giant, Consolidated 
Gas. 

Of course, Morgan & Company 
own a mild interest in the United 
Corporation, which, as just shown, is 
a minor holder of Niagara Hudson 
stock. This has been sufficient to 
convince the public that “Morgans 
control Niagara Hudson.” This con- 
viction—although manifestly far 
from being statistically true—was 
greatly strengthened last Fall when 
a statement by Niagara Hudson re- 
garding its acquisition of the St. 
Lawrence Securities Company and 





the Frontier Corporation, and an- 
nouncing a co-operative attitude 
towards New York State’s public 
utility policies, was supplemented by 
this announcement by Mr. Lamont 
on behalf of his firm: 

“Neither J. P. Morgan & Company 
nor, so far as they know, any of the 
companies in which they have any 
interest direct or indirect have taken 
any position for or against public or 
private ownership of the St. Law- 





(P&A Photo) 


J. P. Morgan and his brilliant 
partner at the German repara- 
tions conference. 


rence River water power or the man- 
ner of its development. In our 
opinion these are matters for the 
determination of the Government of 
the United States and the Govern- 
ment of the State of New York and 
by the Canadian authorities. In so 
far as we have any opinion in the 
matter it is our belief that, speaking 
generally, these power companies are 
abstaining and should continue to 
abstain from intervention in the de- 
cision of this question and shou!d 
loyally co-operate in the decision of 
the public authorities when that de- 
cision has been arrived at.” 

That brief statement was not only 
given front-page prominence, but in- 
spired innumerable columns of inter- 
views, editorial comment, etc. Public 
and press had always assumed that 
up-State power companies were un- 
compromisingly opposed to State de- 
velopment of the St. Lawrence River 
as advocated by Governors Smith and 
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Franklin Roosevelt, and that these 
corporations would fight to the finish 
any such scheme of State power de- 
velopment. But here was Niagara 
Hudson publicly going on record as 
ready to co-operate with whatever 
scheme was finally determined upon 
as best by the people’s representatives 
at Albany. 

The Morgan firm, having given its 
blessing, was generally credited with 
having brought about a fundamental 
change of policy by the utility 
companies involved. The truth 
is that Niagara Hudson officials 
and directors had, upon their 
own initiative, decided upon 
this policy of public co-opera- 
tion, but it was the Morgan in- 
fluence—with Thomas Lamont 
always advocating a policy of 
enlightening the public—that 
encouraged them to come into 
the open and make public 
declaration of their policy. 

So far so good. 

What the public would like 
to know is how all these mod- 
ern gigantic consolidations are 
destined to affect them. The 
public take it for granted that 
all these huge deals are vastly 
advantageous to those engineer- 
ing them—otherwise they would 
not be engineered. But neither 
Morgan & Company nor any 
other merger-makers have taken 
adequate pains to convince the 
public that billion-dollar com- 
binations will make ordinary 
families happier or richer. In- 
deed, there is a growing dispo- 
sition to blame large-scale 
mergers for much of the re- 
cent widespread unemployment 
among wage-earners,  office-~ 
workers, minor executives, etc, 

I had hoped to induce Mr, 
Lamont to discuss this urgent 
question, because, in my humble 
opinion, it is of transcendent import-~ 
ance that public opinion be won over 
by cogent and convincing reasoning 
to the new order; for, if they be not 
won over, the consequences by and 
by may be far from pleasant, peace- 
ful, profitable. It was my view that 
a clear-cut explanation of the public 
value of mergers would be especially 
appropriate coming from J. P. Mor- 
gan & Company, since the public, 
regardless of stock percentages 
owned, identifies the Morgan firm 
more than any other interest in the- 
country with billion-dollar consolida- 
tions. Mr. Lamont feels, however, 
that any such statement, if it is ap- 
propriate to come at all from the 
firm, should be made at a later stage 
of development. 

Tommy Lamont inherited his brains 
—but few young men ever strove more- 
assiduously to improve, expand and’ 
fructify their native talents. Born. 
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and raised in an atmosphere where 
culture was prized for its own sake, 
Tommy early sized up education as 
a means to what impressed him as a 
larger end, namely, doing things— 
above all, constructive things; repair 
and building. His father was famous 
as a restorer of solvency to bankrupt 
churches; assigned to a deficit, he 
usually left a surplus, though often 
at his own cost; he was a generous 
giver and sometimes he left arrear- 
age in his own salary. Money is 
scarce in country parsonages ; econo- 
mies must be rigid. Nevertheless all 
of the three children, two sons and 
one daughter, in that family, went to 
college. It took doing. 

Naturally, the slenderness of that 
exchequer bred a keen appreciation 
of the value of a dollar. Yes, of a 
cent. There is a family story of 
Tommy’s once remarking to his sis- 
ter, in objection to a suggested ex- 
penditure of part of his weekly al- 
lowance of five cents: 

_ “No, I’ve noticed that once you 
break a nickel, it goes awfully fast.” 


His blood is predominantly Scotch 
on both sides of the house. His 
father was a Lamont (in Scotland 
they pronounce it Lam-mont) of 
Argyllshire descent. Loch Lomond’s 
name is of the same origin. Tommy’s 
paternal grandfather—Thomas Will- 
iam Lamont, hence his own name— 
was the dominating citizen of Char- 
lotteville, Schoharie County, New 
York; he kept the general store, was 
the local magistrate, was well-to-do 
and ruled both the community and 
his own thirteen children with a firm 
yet benignant hand. The Lamonts 
had been substantial residents there 
for three generations. 


NE son, Thomas, was graduated 

from Union College, Schenectady, 
taught country schools and then be- 
came principal of Charlotteville 
Academy, later entering the Method- 
ist ministry, in which he served fifty 
years. A few miles further down 
the Charlotte valley lies the village 
of Fergusonville. There lived Caro- 
line Deuel Jayne. She, too, was of 
Scotch descent—a Ferguson, from 
New York City, but living there with 
Ferguson relatives. Thomas Lamont 
married her—a gracious, genteel 
woman of marked gentleness and re- 
finement, high-strung, sensitive, mu- 
sical, artistic, imaginative. Through 
a long and various itinerary of coun- 
try pastorates she accompanied him, 
supplementing and seasoning her hus- 
band’s sturdy, steady, thrifty, re- 
sponsible qualities by the touch of 
imagination and initiative, contribut- 
ing much to his success. Thus 
Tommy Lamont was born into a 
home poor in pence but rich in cul- 
ture and high aspiration, where un- 
flagging devotion to religion merged 











with interest in fine literature, in 
appreciation of all things intellectual 
and artistic. 

Now you can understand why 
there can be two Lamonts rolled into 
Thomas W. Lamont. The canny, 
thrifty, “business” hardness and pre- 
cision flowing from Scotch ancestry 
and trained in a hard school of ex- 
perience with exceedingly limited 
means; the softer, warmer, gayer 
traits acquired from his mother. 


Tommy Lamont was born at Clav-— 


arack, Columbia County, on Septem- 
ber 30, 1870. His parents’ passion 
for education, and _ dissatisfaction 
with local schools, sent him to Phil- 


R. FORBES has de- 

picted two Lamonts, 
the man the banking world 
knows and the genital man 
of affairs. In the next issue 
he will describe Mr. La- 
mont’s interests and how he 
became master of finance. 


lips Exeter Academy. He did what 
he could toward his own support by 
odd jobs there. The first, by the 
way, was the care of a steam-heating 
furnace for a couple of old ladies, 
but his lack of mechanical aptitude 
led to his blowing it up! One thing 
he did was to win a scholarship, and 
he repeated that achievement at Har- 
vard. At Harvard, instead of eking 
out a frugal existence by manual or 
mental work, Student Lamont turnea 
to profit an aptitude for writing, be- 
coming special correspondent for 
Boston and New York newspapers. 
And he amplified something that be- 
came in later years perhaps the prin- 
cipal factor in his success, namely, 
his gift for friendship. He has both 
gained from and given to as remark- 
able a group of men as often may 
be found in any college generation. 

Graduating from Harvard in 1892, 
Lamont was without money, without 
exploitable family or social connec- 
tions, without influential friends. He 
confronted a cold world—the same 
that challenges many thousands of 
other college graduates every June. 
He faced it with smiling courage, 
sure that he could make good, and, 
making good, win as the symbol of 
success the money that he never had 
had or seen, with which to do the 
things he dreamed of, together with 
some that he has done of which then 
he did not even dream. He knew as 
well as any that such foothold and 
advancement as he might win he 
must earn himself, beginning at 
scratch. 

His bent for writing impelled him 
towards newspaper work, and the 
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New York Tribune gave him a 
chance as a cub reporter. He devel- 
oped an amazing knack for reporting 
the pith of speeches in long-hand, 
and he astounded his superiors by 
turning in comprehensive reports by 
the time shorthand writers were 
starting to transcribe their notes. He 
was intensely earnest, intensely in- 
dustrious, intensely ambitious to 
make good. He ceaselessly sought 
promising contacts. This broadened 
his understanding of men and things, 
sharpened his wits, increased his use- 
fulness. An _ assiduously-cultivated 
memory was another invaluable asset. 

He distinguished himself by both 
the amount and quality of his work. 

Within a year he was promoted to 
the position of copy reader—editing 
and headlining the articles written by 
others. The work proved interesting. 
But newspaper jobs, even the best of 
them, didn’t hold out financial re- 
wards sufficient to satisfy his Scot- 
tish instincts and aspirations. 

Having touched life at many 
angles as a newspaper man, he real- 
ized that the richest monetary re- 
wards were to be garnered in the 
world of business and finance. He 
made the transition from copy desk 
to counting house in 1894. The con- 
cern in which he first became inter- 
ested, food and drug specialists, was 
not flourishing. From a minor posi- 
tion he rose to a position of import- 
ance. His faculty for business was 
proving even more pronounced than 
his faculty for newspaper work. By 
and by a reorganization was effected 
and the concern became Lamont, 
Corliss & Company, Mr. Lamont 
meanwhile having married Florence 
Haskell Corliss, of Englewood, N. 
jJ., sister of his partner. 


NDER Lamont’s energetic direc- 

tion the company rapidly ex- 
panded. He went to Europe and 
formed valuable business connections. 
In time he made the firm a leader in 
its field, a position it has retained ever 
since, under the active management 
of Charles Corliss. 

Lamont’s genius caused a_ well- 
known business man of that day to 
remark, “If you have a sick corpora- 
tion send for Lamont and he’ll make 
it well.” Later Lamont was destined 
to render similar service, at extraor- 
dinary expenditure of mental vitality, 
to more than one ailing nation. 

Lamont probably would have been 
content to devote his life to becoming 
a captain of commerce and industry 
had he not fallen under the eye of 
Henry P. Davison, arch-picker and 
developer of young talent, who lived 
near Lamont in Englewood. Mr. 
Davison, then vice-president of 


George F. Baker’s First National 
Bank, was organizing the Bankers 
(Continued on page 30) 
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Jehus of Commerce 


UMBLING, window - jarring 

many -trailered juggernauts 

; blunder down shaded pave- 
ments to-day. Sputtering fussily 
through hollyhock-fringed alleys go 
lighter trucks on multifarious mis- 
sions. And it is this unfeeling phase 
of motorization that has swept away 
an important institution of the past 
—the drayman and his dray. 

Time was—when the drayman 
was one of life’s principal figures. 
Clucking at fly-pestered nags he 
coursed the leaf-vaulted avenues in 
those days before mechanical mon- 
sters forced him to the rubbish dumps 
he had hauled so well. He was pic- 
turesque ; an essential adjunct to bus- 
iness. He handled the burdens of 
humanity, upheld traditions, and, 
with a stand on the main street, he 
was in on everything exciting, like 
runaways and dog fights. When’ cus- 
tom was slack he had a place to sit 
and whittle and settle the national 
problems. Saturday nights, when the 
village topers reeled, he received 10 
cents if the marshal commandeered 
his equipment and hauled a load of 
protesting inebriates to the calaboose. 
But, of course, if he was hauled on 
his own dray, the marshal driving, 
the fee was never honored by the 


By CHET SHAFER 


Those who read Mr. 
Shafer’s lyric on The 
Old Country Store in 
a recent issue need no 
further introduction. 
Here is a souvenir of a 


bygone day to relish 


councilmen who met up over Fred 
Frey’s bakery by the light of two 
bleary brass hanging lamps on Mon- 
day evening. 

Every town of consequence had its 
rich complement of drays and dray- 
men. The calling held out tempting 
inducements to anyone with a philo- 
sophical nature, and a horse. And 
they were divided into four distinct 
classifications. There were the dray- 
men who handled the baggage of 
transients ; those who took care of the 
freight; the “Expressmen,” graded 
high for punctuality ; and lastly, those 
who derived their livelihood from 
casual orders. This latter class was 
by far the most populous. The busi- 
ness of the “one-horsers” was com- 


fortable. From the heights of lofty 
seats they could look with pity upon 
a lowly, sweaty teamster who un- 
loaded his heap of gravel by taking 
off the sides and end-boards and 
lifting the two-by-four planks that 
made the wagon bed. And their ex- 
pressions were filled with sympathy 
for the luckless laborer trudging - 
past with a dinner bucket who was 
doomed to the drudgery of a steady 
job, not being “in business for him- 
self.” 

Admittedly, one of the foremost 
draymen of Flowerfield was George 
Reed. He was stodgy, bow-legged 
and marvelously bewhiskered. He 
called himself “The Old Reliable.” 
Tin signs, with this designation 
painted in quavery yellow letters, 
were tacked on each side of his dray 
seat under the spike on which he 
always hung his indispensable coil of 
rope. 

George, a magnificent chewer of 
fine cut, held a virtual monopoly on 
the baggage business. He charged 25 
cents for hauling a trunk. Four 
trunks came to $1. Any number over 
four—the same price. This charge in- 
cluded haulage from the depot to a 
hotel or store, and the return trip. 
Travelers who made the town often 
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eous-minded waiting for the passen- 
ger in front of the depot. They en- 
tered complaints, and when they 
voted, the town went dry. 

Curiously, the drays of the “Plant 
Line” were put to nobler uses, too. 
On gala occasions they were convert- 
ed into floats. Decorated with bunt- 
ing and luxurious asparagus ferns, 
they were magnificent; and honored 
dames, seated in rocking chairs, flashed 
fans and nodded to admiring crowds 
as they passed. Political speakers 


were .permijtted to toss on any grips 
they had and ride along, thus saving 
bus fare. | 

It was an art with George when 
he unloaded trunks. He could spin 
them around on the corners and make 
them land just where he wanted 
them. And, by reason of an unfor- 
tunate experience, he held a reputa- 
tion among his fellows that tran- 
scended all. 

One day he hauled a drummer 
over to the Air Line depot. The bili 
came to 50 cents. The drummer 
tendered him a $10 bill in pay- 
ment. George couldn’t “bust” it. 
Neither could the ticket agent, 
or anyone else. The drummer re- 
turned the bill to his pocket and 
said he’d pay the next time he 
was in town. He never returned. 











But after that George carried all 
his money with him. And the 
townfolk frequently pointed to 
him and remarked, not without 
awe: 

“There goes The Old Reliable. 
He can change anything up to a 


“Time was when the drayman was 
one of life’s principal figures.” 


$50 bill.” 
No other drayman ever had that orated from these drays; backed up 
distinction. in front of the Central House they 


elevated the musicians on band con- 
cert nights. And, usually, when there 
was a fire — — —! 

Well, the village council paid $2 
for hauling the hose cart to a con- 
flagration. Competition for this juicy 
plum was keen. Regardless of what 
they might be doing the draymen 
dropped everything at the first blast 
of the siren whistle, and made a wild 
dash for the fire house. Careening 
and slewing up the main street, boxes 
and barrels flying off at the flagstone 
crosswalks, they whipped toward the 
Golconda. The race was ofttimes far 


With no reflection on the masters 
like George Reed, the really conse- 
quential drayman was the one who 
operated a “Line.” A “Line” consti- 
tuted two or more drays. He had to 
be a business man, with executive 
ability. Principally, he conveyed 
freight to the business district. Ol’ 
Man Plant, pre-eminent, had a work- 
ing agreement with every storekeeper 
on the street. He operated for a flat 
rate of 15 cents a load. A “load” 
consisted of the freight on hand, 
whether it was an insignificant box 
of codfish or fifteen bar’ls of “gran- 
nylated” sugar. He manipulated all more exciting than the fire. Of 
bills, paying the railroad charges to course, the one-horse drays didn't 
the agent, then adding the cartage have much chance in the contest. 
fee. On Saturday nights he settled Their best hope was that the goddess 
up. of good luck would find them in 
front of the fire house when the 
whistle sounded. Then, even if their 
plugs might be brushed aside for the 
sturdier steeds of the Plant line, they 
collected the fee for ringing the bell. 
And 50 cents was excellent profit for 
a day’s work. 

‘“Expressmen” worked for mer- 
chants who “took up the agency” for 
the express companies. They worked 
on definite schedules. But the free- 
lance stars of the profession, the 
“one-horsers,’ furnished the _ ro- 
mance. They were the outstanding 
characters. And Pete Kramer was 
representative of the class. 

Pete was a Dutchman, rotund, 
good-humored, simple. A logical butt 
for the pranks of the loafing prac- 
tical jokers. None knew when he 
started draying; it was back in the 
distant past. His nag seemed to have 


eeP\IDY” WARE “drove dray 

for Plant”—a profession 
He handled all the beer kegs for the 
saloons. He had a ladder-like skid 
that hooked over an iron rod at the 
back of his dray. When he unloaded 
he slid the full kegs down, using a 
stake to brake them, and a _ white- 
aproned bartender was on hand to 
roll them into a dampish cellar. 
Empty, these kegs were deposited on 
the wide, open platform at the freight 
house. They attracted great swarms 
of buzzing flies on the hot days of 
Summer. Trainmen allowed them to 
accumulate until there was enough 
for a carload. And it was this prac- 
tice that brought on local option. For 
when the breeze was strong from the 
north the sourish stale odor was 
wafted to the nostrils of the right- 
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always been with him, too. “Prince” 
never moved off a walk. All the spir- 
ited lashings and line-urgings were 
wasted, drawing nothing but a bored 
flick of the ears. His stand was in 
front of Rohrer’s cigar store; a vul- 
nerable spot. From there the smart 
Alecks sent him all over town after 
a load of post holes. They heated 
stones in a blacksmith’s forge and 
hired Pete to haul them—and how 
they laughed when he burned his 
hands! He didn’t earn enough to 
keep his corncob pipe going, ac- 
cording to his busy, bulgy, 
flushed, but devoted wife. 

She was a tiny woman; inex- 
haustibly energetic. She did 
washings. Every morning she 
climbed up on the seat with Pete 
and he dutifully drove her to her 
destination. One of her best cli- 
ents was Mrs, Cushman. The 
Cushmans were well-fixed. They 
had a brick sidewalk with the 
bricks laid diagonally. And 
among their possessions was a 
canopy-topped surrey. 

This richly-fringed equipage 
always fired the imagination of Mrs. 
Kramer. So, when the Cushmans de- 
cided to sell it to get a new model 
with kerosene sidelights instead of 
candles, she took her life’s savings 
and bought it. It was then that the 
Kramers achieved prominence. 

Every Sunday afternoon, Pete, 
after decking himself out in his black 
suit, hitched his dray horse to the 
glorious vehicle and drove the Kra- 
mer family grandly up and down the 
main street. They. didn’t put on airs, 
understand, but they were proud. 
They joggled over the cobbles, heads 
high, and in perfect tune except for 
one slightly discordant note—that 
horse. The doddy jarred, ever so lit- 
tle, Pete’s sense of fitness. 


eey 7E VOULD pe chust as gut as 

any putty,” he often said, “ef 
I could chust ged Brinze do brance 
a leedle.” 

Age enfeebled Pete and drooped 
his shoulders. Yet, daily, he drove 
“Prince” to his stand. Some times 
he’d slumber through an entire after- 
noon, knowing that “Prince” would 
jog home unbidden when the whistles 
blew. One night the steed started 
down the hill and over the bridge. He 
ambled on, into the yard, and stopped 
outside the ramshackle barn that 
sheltered the treasured surrey. Mrs. 
Kramer, watching from the kitchen 
window, called supper. There was 
no response. She went out, to 
find Peter, slumped over against the 
pole of the advertising umbrella that 
had shaded the seat through his dec- 
ades of activity, dead. She was pros- 
trated. For days she refused to be 

(Continued on page 26) 
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How Much to Pay 
for Your Stock 


HE attractiveness of a stock is 

dependent upon the company’s 

business, its balance sheet, earn- 
ings, etc. The study of these factors 
in connection with any individual 
stock, however, cannot be completed 
with a resultant “score” for the stock 
involved without reference to the sell- 
ing price of that stock. It would be 
inconsistent and illogical to say that 
every stock with a good business, 
strong balance sheet and high earn- 
ings is an attractive purchase, or, 
conversely, to say that every stock 
which does not have these qualifica- 
tions is a poor risk. 

The stock with good business, 
strong balance sheet and high earn- 
ings may be selling for two or three 
times what it is actually worth, in 
which case it is not an attractive pur- 
chase. Conversely, the stock without 
these qualifications in so high a de- 
gree may yet have fair recommenda- 
tions and fair prospects and be sell- 
ing so low that it presents definitely 
bargain prices, and is therefore an 
attractive purchase. 

The factors of a company’s busi- 
ness, balance sheet, earnings—in fact, 
all considerations connected with the 
company or its stock—must be con- 
sidered not alone, but in relation to 
the market quotations for the stock, 
before any rational decision can be 
made as regards the comparative at- 
traction of such stock. 


PP HERE is perhaps no more im- 

portant factor in judging a stock 
under normal conditions than this 
element of price in relation to its 
other and more basic fundamental at- 
tractions. Such a statement is almost 
self-evident, since the buyer and 
seller of stocks, especially if he. is 
trading in the market, is primarily 
interested in the price of his stock. 
All other factors are important only 
in so far as they may affect or regu- 
late that changing price. Umfortun- 
ately, there is perhaps no particular 
classification of stock market theory 
where there exists quite as much dif- 





By R. W. SCHABACKER 


ference of opinion as to rules. for 
comparing the market price of a 
stock with its other qualifications to 
deduce whether the issue is cheap or 
dear. 

Every trade executed in any indi- 
vidual stock implies two diverging 
opinions. The seller is likely to feel 
that the market price he receives is 
all the stock is worth, while the buy- 
er is likely to feel that the market 
price which he pays for the stock is 
below its true value. Such a state- 
ment is not entirely true to the ex- 
tent that technical conditions enter 
into the picture and stocks do not 


N average stock earning $6 
A. share during the cur- 
rent year would be justified in 
selling as low as a price of 60, 
contends R. W. Schabacker, 
financial editor of FORBES, in 


this article. He sustains this 


conservative view giving certain 

exceptions. In this final article 

of his series on investment fun- 

damentals, the author submits a 

fundamental yardstick for gaug- 

ing the true market worth of 
any issue. 


always sell for what they. are sup- 
posed to be worth, but at least trad- 
ing in any stock indicates a diver- 
gence of opinion as regards price, 
whether it be the actual value price 
or the actual future market price for 
the stock in question. 

There are hundreds of minor and 
individual considerations which may 
enter into the picture and help sway 
the balance either for or against the 
purchase of a stock at any given 
price. 

The corporation balance sheet gives 
us a clue as to what the company’s 
stock is worth, and therefore as to 
what it should be selling for. This is 
the book value of the stock, which 
we have previously discussed. Just as 


stock market opinion varies, so the 
proportion or weight which should be 
given to this figure of book value also 
varies. It is only one factor in the 
field of stock market analysis. 


THER things being equal, a 
stock ought to sell in the open 
market for a price higher than its 
book value. This is due to the fact 
that the average stock should be earn- 
ing profits over and above its divi- 
dend. Its book value is therefore con- 
stantly increasing, and the margin of 
its increase, plus other considerations 
like prospects, should account for the 
margin over true book value at which 
the stock sells. 

It is the writer’s opinion that the 
average good stock, with good earn- 
ings, a good business, good manage- 
ment and good prospects, might be 
expected normally to sell from 25 to 
75 per cent. above its book value. The 
margin should be higher for low- 
priced stocks, selling, perhaps, from 
one to 25, and gradually becoming 
lower for stocks selling above 25. 

But, in practice the earnings of a 
stock are more important marketwise 
than its book value. Earnings in re- 
lation to price are more important 
marketwise than the stock’s book 
value in relation to price. It is simple 
enough to make a formula for con- 
necting earnings with price. This con- 
nection is called the “price-earnings 
ratio” and is the number of times 
actual annual per-share stock earn- 
ings for which the stock should sell. 

Unfortunately, it is not so simple 
to find agreement upon the actual 
ratio which should be used. Here 
again, we come up against the in- 
trusion of other factors, like book 
value, management, new inventions 
and, especially in recent years, the 
factor of future prospects. 

It would be palpably ridiculous to 
suppose that any stock should sell for 
just what it earned in any one year. 
Such earnings are potentially payable 
to the stockholder, and the stock’s 
market price must also include dook 
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value, or the assets behind that earn- 
ing power, prospects, etc. For a stock 
to sell for exactly what it earned per 
share, or an earning ratio of only 
one, would be like paying for the 
goose that lays golden eggs only the 
value of one egg. 

It is generally conceded that the 
average stock is justified in selling 
for at least eight times its. annual 
earnings. In past eras there were 
plenty of authorities who used this 
ratio in analyzing the theoretically 
fair selling price for stocks. In the 
“golden age” of recent years, how- 
ever, this ratio has been moved up 
considerably, and there were plenty 
of authorities who maintained that 
good stocks should sell for from 15 
to 20 times their earnings per share. 
The author would accept a middle 
ground of perhaps 12 times earnings 
for strong issues 

This whole question of the price- 
earnings ratio is perhaps the most 
significant one in relation to stock 
market analysis. During the long pe- 
riod of rising stock market prices 
there developed a struggle of words 
and theories between different schools 
of thought. The analysts who went 
by the old conservative price-earn- 
ings ratio naturally held that stock 
prices were too high, while the newer 
and perhaps more radical group con- 
tended that prices were not too high. 


N: 1928 and most of 1929, the new 
school appeared to have had the 

better of the argument, at least so 
far as actual market valuations were 
concerned, for prices of the best 
grade stocks were maintained at lev- 
els from 15 to 20 times their actual 
per-share earnings. Since the stock 
panic very little has been heard of 
this “new basis.” 

Until recently, market analysts 
generally accepted the conservative 
ratio at around 10. In other words, 
an average stock is justified in selling 
for 10 times its annual earnings. 
Since it is generally impossible to 
prophesy what earnings the stock will 
show at any given future time, it is 
necessary to base this ratio upon the 
probable earnings for the current 
year, taking into account per-share 
earnings for the previous full year 
and any interim statements which the 
company may make, its prospects and 
indicated profit trend at the current 
time. 

If such factors are not available, 
or are unreliable, then it is generally 
safe to use the per-share earnings 
of the previous year, adding a mod- 
erate increment in one’s estimate for 
the current year if business is ad- 
vancing and granting perhaps an in- 
crease of from 5 to 10 per cent. in 
earnings per share per annum. An 





average stock which indicates earn- 
ings during the current year of $6 
per share would be justified in selling 
at a market price of 60. A stock with 
earnings of $10 per share would sell 
at 100, and so on. 


HERE are two theories behind 

this price-earnings ratio of 10. 
One is that the man who buys a 
stock is justified in receiving a divi- 
dend return of 6 per cent. upon his 
investment. The other is that, from 
a conservative standpoint of good 





Our Brilliantly 


Efficient Politicians! 


F you asked the average Sen- 
[= or Representative “Are 

you really interested in the 
welfare of your country?” he 
would feel insulted. 

But is it not a fair question 
in view of what has been hap- 
pening at Washington? 

Thirty-eight Senators were 
absent when the special session 
of the Upper House was called 
to order to consider the Naval 
Treaty. Ignoring the pleading 
of President Hoover, these ab- 
sentees deliberately decided it 
was more important to “build up 
their political fences” at home 
than to study and pass on an 
international treaty affecting the 
future of this and every country 
of the world. 

Would these Senators have 
stayed away if one of their pet 
measures involving, say, an ap- 
propriation for a new Post Office, 
had been up for consideration? 
That would have been a matter 
of urgent, major importance, 
calling for their best oratorical 
efforts to show their constituents 
they are on the job. 

One almost suspects that look 
out for Number One is the motto 
of these election-day patriots. 

Could such a tragic state of 
affairs exist in a properly-con- 
ducted business organization? 
Would minor executives dare to 
flout the wishes of the chief 
executive by playing hookey? 

Yet some people still favor 
Government ownership and man- 
agement of business! 
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corporation accounting, the average 
corporation should pay out in divi- 
dends on its stock in any one year 
not more than 60 per cent. of its net 
profits for that year. 

For example, let us assume that an 
average corporation earns $10 per 
share on its common stock. From a 
conservative standpoint it will pay 
out only 60 per cent. of this amount, 
or $6 per share, on its stock. In or. 
der that this dividend shall equal 6 
per cent. on the investment the stock 
would have to sell for 100. The sell- 
ing price would be just 10 times the 
total earnings of $10 per share. 

If the stock sells for more than 10 
times its earnings, then one of 
two unfavorable situations develops. 
Either the company pays out more 
than 60 per cent. of its annual earn- 
ings in dividends or else the dividend 
return to the stock owner falls be- 
low 6 per cent. If our stock, earning 
$10 per share, for example, sells at 
160, or 16 times its earnings, and 
pays only 60 per cent. of its total 
profit, or $6 per share per annum, in 
dividends, then the dividend yield on 
the stock amounts to only 3.7 per 
cent., which is not a fair yield, from 
our theoretical standpoint, on the 
stockholder’s investment. 


N the other hand, if the stock, 
earning $10 per share, sells at 
160 and pays dividends high enough 
to give a fair yield of 6 per cent. on 
that market or investment price, the 
corporation will have to pay out $9.60 
per share per annum in dividends, or 
nearly its entire earnings for that 
year, in which case the surplus car- 
ried over for a rainy day or for ex- 
pansion would be dangerously low. 
During the unhealthy inflation of 
early 1929, many stocks were selling 
for 30 to 50 times their earnings. 
Even granting the radical possibility 
that earnings of such a stock had in- 
creased 25 per cent. every year there- 
after and had paid out every cent of 
such earnings in dividends, saving 
nothing for a rainy day, it would 
take about five years before the com- 
pany could pay a dividend to yield 
6 per cent. on such high selling prices. 
From a theoretical standpoint it is 
earnings, and not dividend payments 
and dividend yields, that determine 
the value of a stock. For if a divi- 
dend is paid, the value and price of 
the stock drop by just that amount 
which its value is reduced. Dividends 
and dividend yields do not matter 
much, therefore, so far as theoretical 
value of a stock is concerned. In the 
final analysis it is earnings, the stuff 
from which dividends and surplus 
and growing assets are made, that 
actually count in true market valua- 
tion of any stock. 
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AMES L, CLARK, president of 

the Akeley Camera, Inc., and 
James L. Clark Studios, is noted 
also as sculptor, taxidermist, wild 
game hunter and 
author. He _ has 
hunted in Alaska, 
Canada, Africa and 
Asia. He has 
crossed the Hima- 
layas and was cap- 
tured and tortured 
by Mongols. Clark 
prefers the camera 
to the rifle for a good day’s fun. 

Clark has hunted all kinds of ani- 
mals and has met all kinds of men, 
but he hands the palm to the late 
Captain Hurst whose pastime was to 
“boo” a group of lions and watch 
them flee. 

“On several occasions he actually 
walked up to lions and ‘booed’ at 
them in order to get them to run,” 
recounts Clark. “In each case they 
did, but I-admit that I wouldn’t care 
to experiment with such a method 
of chasing them away for fear some 
particular individual might fail to 
interpret my ‘boo’ as a suggestion 
that he depart. : 

“Hurst was not a man to enlarge 
particularly about his adventures, but 
I did get him to tell me about the 
lion that mauled him. It had hap- 
pened only a few weeks before he 
joined our party, and I thought he 
would not be able to come on ac- 
count of his injuries, but he insisted 
that he was all right, though he still 
wore some bandages. 


“He had come upon a lion in the 
open, and the beast started off. Hurst 
shot and missed, and the lion made a 
flying leap to get into some bush. 
Hurst let go again and hit the beast 
while it was in mid-air. At that the 
animal actually turned before it struck 
the ground, and the moment it lit, 
it came for the hunter. Hurst was 
using a typical elephant gun—a 
double-barreled rifle—and, of course, 
both shots had been fired. So sud- 
den was the attack that he had no 
time to reload. So, realizing the se- 
riousness of the situation, he thrust 
the muzzle into the lion’s mouth. 
The force behind the lion’s charge 
was so great, however, that Hurst 
was borne over backward on to the 
ground; the rifle stock snapped in 
two, the lion spit the gun barrel out 
of its mouth and stood above him 
for a moment. Then it stooped, 
seized him by the hip in its teeth, 


LITTLE BITS ABOUT 


BIG 
MEN 


and started off with him. It took 
two or three steps, dropped him to 
the ground, coughed and fell dead 
directly beside the hunter. 

“After Hurst left us, I am very 
sorry to say, he was charged by a 
wounded elephant and killed.” 


A E. BENDELARI, president of 
e The Eagle-Picher Lead Com- 
pany, in his mining days opened up 
the lead and zinc mining camp of 
Picher, Oklahoma. 
In the early months 
of the camp there 
were but two eat- 
ing places. One of 
these, a small frame 
building, was oper- 
ated by a heavy in- 
dividual and was 
known by all the 
customers as “Fat’s Place.” 


Late one night after working on 
the installation of a large new mine 
pump, Bendelari and several of his 
men dropped in to get a sandwich. 
During the preparation of the food, 
he casually asked “Fat” how busi- 
ness was going. “Fat,” who catered 
mostly to the miners, replied, “Busi- 
ness is good with me all the time 
.... Any time it falls off a bit, 
all I have to do is put a plate of cat- 
fish in the window and I get them 
all back again.” 





AUL BLOCK, owner of news- 

papers in Brooklyn, Newark and 
other cities, has built up properties 
worth many millions of dollars by 
paying attention to every detail of 
newspaper manufacture and_ sale. 
No phase of the intricate process of 
obtaining the news and advertise- 
ments and printing the paper escapes 
him, so he knows what makes news- 
papers grow and what makes other 
newspapers fail. 


But despite the fact that he has 










devoted many years to the study of 
the newspaper business to obtain this 
knowledge, and his friends in the 
financial and industrial fields realize 
that his life is wrapped up in news- 
papers, few of these amateurs be- 
lieve he knows more about running 
a paper than they do. He has dis- 
covered that this is one of the pe- 
culiar American traits, a confidence 
that inspires some to write to the 
editors to tell them how things should 
be run in the newspaper offices. 


Some of the most astute financiers 
and industrialists, who would not tol- 
erate advice from one who is. a 
stranger to banking or to complex 
manufacturing processes, have been 
free with suggestions on how to im- 
prove the papers by printing more 
of this kind of news or increasing the 
price on that kind of advertisement. 

“T have looked up to some of those 
men as though they were not of mor- 
tal clay, but gods,” said Mr. Block, 
in commenting on this tendency of 
everyone to advise the publisher how 
to succeed. “It has been a great 
shock to me to learn that. in their 
ideas of how to run my business they 
can be as foolish as other persons. 
Then they fall off their pedestals and 
become just ordinary human beings.” 


ENATOR WILLIAM E. 

BORAH, chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, recently 
told a fellow Senator that he was too 
busy to aid him 
very much on a bill 
he had introduced 
in the Senate, and 
remarked that 
when he tried to 
impress on his con- 
stituents in Idaho 
how terribly busy 
he was in Washing- 
ton they invariably smiled or laughed. 


It reminded him of a veteran of 
the Civil War who had his old mus- 
ket over the mantel ready for emer- 
gencies. One day his boy rushed in 
and told him to come out and shoot 
a squirrel in the top of a tree near 
the house. 


The old man grabbed the gun, 
kneeled and carefully aimed at the 
squirrel. There was a loud report 
and the veteran went over back- 
wards. When he picked himself up | 
the squirrel was chirping in the tree, 





-and he yelled at it: “Goldern ye, if . 


ye were at this end of the musket ye 
wouldn’t chirp.” 











Will General Electric 


Unemployment 





Walter C. Teagle 


ALTER C. TEAGLE, presi- 
¥ dent of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New Jersey, writes: 

“The plan of unemployment insur- 
ance announced by the General Elec- 
tric Company has been noted with 
very great interest by myself and 
other officers of ‘the Standard Oil 
Company of Néw Jersey. We be- 
lieve the initiation of this plan is an 
important contribution: to the efforts 
that are being made. to stabilize em- 
ployment. 

“Our company has been more for- 
tunate than many others in that for 
a number .of years;.our operations 
have been quite well stabilized and 
have furnished comparatively steady 
work to the great majority of our 
employees. 

“Changing economic | conditions 


Plan Work? 


In the last issue of FoRBES a 
number of leading employers 
commented on the General Elec- 
tric Company's Unemployment 
Plan, recently announced by 
President Gerard Swope. In this 
issue are presented additional 
views on the General Electric 
plan and other plans for estab- 
lishing better relations between 

employers and employees. 


have made it necessary for us at times 
to reduce temporarily or permanently 
the number of employees at certain 
of our plants, but every effort has 
been made to handle the reductions 
so as to avoid unnecessary hardships. 
In the infrequent instances where 
permanent layoffs involve men of ad- 
vanced age or of long service, the 
case of each is reported to the head 
office before action is taken, and 
wherever possible the man is trans- 
ferred or in some other way retained 
on the payroll. 

“Tn addition to its pension for em- 
ployees who retire at advanced age, 
the company has an informal plan of 
paying specified allowances to men 
of ten or more years’ service or of 
advanced age who have to be laid off 
for lack of work, but who have not 


etn: 


Eugene G. Grace 


been with the company long enough 
to qualify for a pension. These al- 
lowances are based upon length of 
service and the age of the employee. 
Our company does not ask employees 
to contribute toward this emergency 
expense. 

“The possibility of hardship result- 
ing from lack of work is further re- 
duced through our stock acquisition 
plans, originated about ten years ago, 
under which a large proportion of 
our employees have made regular 
provision from their wages toward 
the building up of an income-produc- 
ing reserve fund, which is invested 
in stock of the company. The com- 
pany contributes fifty cents for each 
dollar paid into the fund by em- 
ployees. 

“Unemployment 


and irregular 








_ pany contributes an equal amount. 


unemployment payments. 





Three per cent. of the fund will be available for pay- 
ment to employees or former employees in need, 27 per 
cent. for loans to employee members, 70 per cent. for 


Summary of G. E. Plan 


tH, NY employee with one year’s service is eligible. 
A He agrees to pay one per cent. of his earnings for 
three years, but only when his earnings are 50 per 

,... cent.,or more of his average full-time earnings. The com- 


equal amount. 


tion to the fund. 


consecutive months. 


In times of abnormal unemployment—when payments 
for unemployment amount to 100 per cent. of the average 
normal weekly receipts—all collections from contributing 
employees shall cease, and proportionate emergency pay- 
ments by all employed at each works, from the highest 
officers down, will begin, and continue until normal con- 


ditions are restored, the company always contributing an 
Officials and other high-ups not on a 
particular works payroll shall also contribute their propor- 


Contributing employees laid off temporarily will receive 
50 per cent. of their full-time earnings, but not more than 
$20 per week, after the first two weeks of unemployment. 
Such payments will not exceed ten weeks in any twelve 


The plan may be adopted at any works upon an affirma- 
tive vote of 60 per cent. of the eligible employees. 
works will have not less than four nor more than sixteen 
administrators—one-half representing, and elected by the 
employees, the other half appointed by the Company. 





Each * 
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work are subjects to which the man- 
agement of American industry is giv- 
ing constant and serious attention, 
and I 4m hopeful that practices such 
as those announced by the General 
Electric Company and those which 
our company is following, are mak- 
ing a real contribution toward sound 
solutions of the difficult problems in- 
volved. 
“Yours very truly, 


rr maa 


~/ 


UGENE G. GRACE, president, 
Bethlehem Steel Company, says: 
“Steady employment of men, ma- 
terials and capital are fundamentals 
of a well-operated enterprise. From 
the immediate business standpoint, as 
well as from the view of national 
well-being, the steady employment of 
labor is vital. 

“The General Electric Company’s 
program is a splendid example of the 
attention which business is giving to 
this problem. 

“Bethlehem in the past several 
years has directed increasing effort 
to the maintenance of a steady work- 
ing force. Our labor-turnover has 
been gradually reduced to the point 
where it is only one-sixth of what 
it was ten years ago. When business 
is inactive, it is our policy, as far.as 
practicable, to keep everyone on the 
payroll, even though operations are 
on a part-time basis. Some of our 
operations are running at a very good 
rate, and the part-time policy is put 
into effect only in departments on 
reduced operations. Length of serv- 
ice coupled with efficiency have been 
major considerations in the retention 
of men. The size of the present em- 
ployment indicates that virtually all 
of the steady workers have continued 
in employment. 








F. Edson White 





“The growing need to supply ma- 
terials at low cost for the enormous 
population of the world has brought 
about the creation of vast industries. 
This has concentrated manufacture 
into large units and the question is 
very properly raised as to whether 
the individual has the same degree 
of protection under such circum- 
stances. If management is alert and 
intelligent the employment of the in- 
dividual can be better cared for by 
large institutions than by numerous 
small, widely scattered enterprises. 
In a large concern production can be 
better parceled out, so that practically 
all may have some work to do, and 
transfers of workers can be made ef- 
fectively from one branch of work 
to another. 


“Business, furthermore, has come 
to realize that its success depends ul- 
timately upon the consumers. Pur- 
chasing power is the keynote of pros- 
perity. We have made enormous 
strides in the betterment of pro- 
duction methods, but these are of 
little avail unless we promote with 
equal care the ability of the public 
to consume. Good wages and con- 
tinuous wages are the fundamentals 
of purchasing power. Industry must 
protect the payroll in order to protect 
its own markets. The most forward- 
looking executives today are keenly 
in earnest in a sincere effort to at- 
tain maintenance of employment. 
This is the very essence of good 
management. 


“Sincerely yours, 


F EDSON WHITE, president, 
e Armour & Company, writes: 
“Most of the fundamentals of the 
General Electric plan, as regards sta- 
bilization of employment, have been 
practiced in Armour & Company for 
many years. In fact, the packing 
industry, over twenty years ago, 
adopted a plan of guaranteeing to its 
workers forty hours work per week. 


“We have no form of unemploy- 
ment insurance, however. This is a 
subject that deserves the greatest 
study, and we believe with you, that 
industry must assume the initiative 
in coping with this problem. 

“Fortunately, we do not have the 
peaks and valleys of unemployment 
in our industry that seem to affect 
other industries. Our employees who 
have a year’s service or over are, in 
the most part, regular employees who 
work fifty-two weeks in the year, and 
are guaranteed forty hours of work 
at the ‘going’ rate of wage each week. 







William Green 


“It is a question in our minds 
whether the payment of an allowance 
during a period of unemployment is 
the proper solution, or whether the 
guarantee of steady employment for 
the major part of each year would 
not be more satisfactory. We have 
watched with interest the Proctor & 
Gamble plan of guaranteed employ- 
ment which has many features that 
impress us favorably. 


“You can be assured that we, in 
Armour & Company, are deeply con- 
scious of the importance of this prob- 
lem, and are giving it the most care- 
ful study and attention. 


“Yours very truly, 


| pamerien GREEN, president, 
American Federation of Labor, 
comments : 


“The new plan announced by Gen- 
eral Electric may, I believe, be ac- 
cepted as tangible evidence that in- 
dustry is acknowledging its responsi- 
bility for constructive plans to meet 
unemployment problems. 

“In my opinion, industry should 
squarely face its responsibility and 
accumulate unemployment reserves to 
take care of emergencies for this type 
of obligation, just as it does in divi- 
dends for depreciation, expansion, 
etc. As industries increasingly realize 
the interdependence of all forces in 
the economic and industrial world, 
they will understand what wage 
earner buying power means in the 
maintenance of prosperity. Unem- 
ployment reserves would be a poten- 
tial factor for our stabilized pros- 
perity. 

“Sincerely yours, 


= 


The President 
Gets His Weather to Order 


F an executive is worth $75,000 
a year, certainly he is worth pro- 
tecting against illness and dis- 
comfort. If he happens to be the 
President of the United States, hold- 
ing what is considered, without undue 
waving of the flag, the most impor- 
tant post in the world to-day, cer- 
tainly he should be given working 
conditions as near ideal as hygienic 
and engineering science can provide. 
Yet, until a few weeks ago the 
President of the United States spent 
his working hours in an office notor- 
ious for its discomfort, in a building 
always overcrowded with staff and 
visitors—often as many as 200 are 
jammed in—hot and humid in Sum- 
mer and either underheated or over- 
heated, drafty or stuffy in Winter. 
Twenty-seven years ago the Exec- 
utive Office Building, an offshoot of 
the White House, was built and pro- 
vided with the best equipment then 
available for heating and ventilating. 
Five Presidents have been uncomfor- 
table in it. The last two endured the 
discomfort unnecessarily, for appara- 
tus for conditioning air had been de- 
veloped by the time Warren G. Hard- 


By LAWRENCE SAUNDERS 


ing moved into the White House. 

It took an engineer President plus 
a minor disaster to bring relief. When 
the Executive Office Building caught 
fire last Christmas Eve, it was an ill- 


wind that blew good for everyone: 


who hereafter has to enter and stay 
in those offices, for the burning of 
the interior removed all obstacles to 
installing weather-making machinery. 
The ducts and vents in the new floors 
and partitions could be put in during 
the rebuilding, and were. 

It is said in Washington that Mr. 
Hoover, as soon as the embers were 
cold, called in the engineer officer and 
suggested that, as long as the govern- 
ment was having to rebuild the office 
wing, it might consider air condition- 
ing. The officer was able to reply 
that plans were already being drawn 
up for it. 

The White House Executive Of- 
fices wing was a creation of Theodore 
Roosevelt. The duties of the Presi- 
dent had so increased since President 
Washington had laid the cornerstone 
of the White House (October 13, 
1792) and President John Adams had 
first occupied the Executive Mansion 
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The artificially cooled 
workshop of our Chief 
Executive 


(in 1800), that office business was 
overflowing all available room in the 
White House. In 1902-03, alterations 
and additions were made to the Exec- 
utive Mansion, the new construction 
including a colonnade on the east for 
the public entrance, and a white stone 
office wing, of classic simplicity, fac- 
ing on 17th Street. A glassed-in es- 
planade connected the new building 
with the west side of the Executive 
Mansion. 

Steam heat was at that time the 
last word in indoor comfort; there 
was no device for cooling Summer 
air. In Winter the warm-blooded 
among President Roosevelt’s staff 
complained of dry heat and stuffiness ; 
the colder-natured complained of chill 
and bickered about opened windows 
and drafts. 

Mr. Roosevelt was not a hothouse 
flower. There is a tradition that his 
private office during the Washington 
Winters was kept too cool for the 
comfort of persons of less robust 
physique. It was not until his first 
Summer in Washington that the full 
discomfort of the presidential office 
suite became apparent. The building 
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was low—two stories, with an attic, 
under a flat, parapeted roof—and of- 
fered a broad surface to absorb the 
sun’s heat. Not even Mr. Roosevelt’s 
program of physical fitness with the 
famous Tennis Cabinet could have 
made such a salamander of him that 
he felt cool in that office. His secre- 
taries and staff sweated and swore; 
his hordes of visitors sat and stewed 
and stifled. 

The beloved William Howard Taft, 

though he played golf, was not an 
athlete. He suffered more from the 
heat and humidity of Washington 
than any President. No American 
over thirty can fail to recall a picture 
of Mr. Taft with a palm leaf fan, or 
Mr. Taft mopping his brow, or the 
President in a white duck suit—a sen- 
sible fashion he had brought back 
from his sweltering days as 
governor general of the Philip- 
pines—fanning himself with a 
broad Panama. There were 
times, in the Spring and Fall 
‘during misplaced midsummer 
weather, when his devoted staff 
watched the Presidert narrowly 
for the first signs of heat stroke. 
Like some Presidents, before 
him, he went away to a cooler 
clime for the worst of it. Off- 
cial Washington, excepting the 
rank and file, shut up shop and 
left town right after the Presi- 
dent. 

To combat the sultry days be- 
fore and after the Summer va- 
cation, Mr. Taft’s engineer 
guardians devised a scheme that 
must have delighted readers of 
scientific periodicals. Racks 
were built so that incoming air 
could be forced through them 
by a giant fan; standard 300- 
pound cakes of ice were laid in. 
the racks. _Trays of chemical de- 
hydrants were placed in the way of 
the incoming air stream; these were 
supposed to dry the air. They did, a 
little. After a trial the machine was 
dismantled and Mr. Taft resigned 
himself to the inevitable. 

About this time (1906, actually) 
a young engineer named Willis H. 
Carrier, then a ventilation and fan 
expert for a Buffalo forge works, was 
devising and perfecting what is now 
known as the Carrier dew point sys- 
tem of temperature and relative hu- 
midity control. His first problem was 
to make paper behave in a lithograph- 
ing plant. His eye was on such prac- 
tical applications as cotton mill and 
other industrial uses for his “air con- 
ditioning” machinery, as he called it; 
cooling office buildings was a long 
way ahead. However, Mr. Carrier 
was to become the deus ex machina of 
the presidential weather problem, 








exactly twenty-five years later. 

Mr. Wilson came into office and 
the uncomfortable offices just ahead 
of the World War. The duties of the 
President of the leading neutral 
world power began to expand and 
ramify like a magic plant growing on 
a motion picture screen. The Execu- 
tive Office Building was no longer 
ample; it was packed tight, above 
ground, and presently the staff spread 
down into the basement. From that 
time to this, the building has been too 
small for its load. 

Congestion didn’t simplify the prob- 
lem of heating, cooling and ventilat- 
ing the place. Mr. Wilson got away 
to Shadow Lawn, on the cool New 
Jersey shore, during the worst of the 
heat, but his vacations became shorter 
and shorter. By the time America 


Electric Power’s 
New Outlet 


YF pecser vee thousand industrial plants, 200 
motion picture theatres, a few office 
buildings, a dozen department stores, 
seven banks, many industrial offices and 
some residences now are supplied with 
“conditioned air,” or manufactured weath- 
er the year round. 

Conditioning air requires current for re- 
frigeration, motor-driven fans and pumps. 
To produce cooling equivalent to one ton 
of melting ice requires electric current of 
about 1 horsepower. D.C. Lindsay and W. 
B. Spooner, Jr., of the Carrier Engineering 
Corporation, estimate the following po- 
tential electrical demand due to air con- 
ditioning, entirely aside from industrial 
plant uses, within a very few years: 


Horsepower 

Source required daily 
ere 225,000 
ND. <:. . . -.sawintihs easels tn Eh 200,000 
36,000 residences ................... 540,000 


was in the war, in the Summer of 
1917, the job of being President had 
become what it still is: the hardest 
task, physically and mentally, among 
the responsible posts of the earth. 
With the growth of governmental 
centralization and bureau control, it 
gets no easier. That Mr. Wilson did 
not break down earlier than he did 
can be ascribed to the vigilance of 
Admiral Grayson, his physician. The 
President and Mr. Grayson played 
golf as a regular prescription. 

Mr. Harding, to keep as fit as he 
could, played much golf, went fishing 
and traveled in Summer. Mr. Hard- 
ing, however, did not survive to fin- 
ish his term. 

Mr. Coolidge, although he is a lean, 
spare type, must have found Wash- 
ington a bit trying after Vermont and 
Massachusetts. After he became 
President he could not manage a long 
Summer vacation but he did get away 
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to cool places each year, and did be- 
come a convert to fishing. He used 
the Mayflower steadily, though it was 
not always possible to find a cool 
breeze, even on the yacht. As to the 
Executive Offices : it is a press gallery 
anecdote that Mr. Coolidge not only 
found them stuffy and muggy but 
that the very smell offended his nos- 
trils. He kept on his desk a gadget 
filled with chemicals supposed to 
purify, or at least deodorize, the bad 
air. 

-Mr. Hoover, on taking office, set- 
tled down to a routine of work that 
brought prophesies that he would 
break himself down. He arrived at 
the office at 9 o’clock, took an hour 
off for lunch, and returned to his 
desk to remain until 6 or 6:30 P. M. 
He retired the Mayflower and dis- 

banded the stable of saddle 
horses. His chief exercise in 
Washington is a brisk morning 
session with a medicine ball in 
a shrubbery-screened part of the 
south lawn of the White House, 
with a group that was reminis- 
cently dubbed “The Medicine 
Ball Cabinet.” (In inclement 
weather the ball flies around a 
basement room in the White 
House. ) 

During his first Summer in 
office he took no formal vaca- 
tion, refreshing himself with 
week-end visits to the fishing 
camp he established on’ the 
upper waters of the Rapidan in 
the Virginia mountains. Mr. 
Hoover did take advantage of 
the repair work on the Execu- 
tive Office Building late last 
Winter to go fishing off the 
Florida keys and store up sun- 
shine and vigor. 

Of the Presidents since 1900, 
only Mr. Coolidge is now alive. How 
much the bad air of the offices in 
which each had to spend so much time 
had to do with shortening their lives 
is a moot question. 

When Congress discovered the 
merits of air conditioning, through 
the installation of such systems in the 
House and Senate last year, funds 
were allotted to give the President 
the same improvements. As a result 
weather is now being made to order 
in the White House. 

The apparatus is nothing elaborate. 
It is a Carrier air conditioning system 
of the type regularly supplied for 
small theatres: Outdoor air is drawn 
through oil-coated filters that take out 
most of the dust and soot particles. 
It is then drawn by a powerful elec- 
tric fan, through a chamber filled with 
water flying from hundreds of jets. 
It not only washes out the dust, 
soot and the germs that ride on the 
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dust particles, but, through control 
of the temperature of the water, adds 
humidity or extracts it from the out- 
door air, according to requirements. 

In Winter humidity is absorbed by 
air that would otherwise, when 
brought up to room temperature, be 
deficient in moisture. In Summer the 
water spray cools the air and precipi- 
tates the excess moisture by first low- 
ering the temperature of the air below 
the dew point. The excess humidity 
is condensed and runs out with the 
refrigerated wash water. To chill this 
spray water down to 45 degrees or 
lower, a centrifugal refrigerating 
unit, driven by an electric motor, sup- 
plies in this instance, when running 
at full capacity, the cooling equivalent 
of thirty tons of ice melting each 
twenty-four hours. It is installed 
under the front steps of the White 
House. 

Taking excess humidity out of the 
air on a hot day is too obvious a pro- 
moter of comfort to need explana- 
tion. The effect of coolness can be 
obtained with no radical reduction in 
the temperature of outdoor air. Dry 
air evaporates perspiration as fast as 
the skin exhudes it, and the insensible 
evaporation of moisture from the skin 
is nature’s best and fastest body cool- 
ing device. To dry the air, therefore, 











is to cool the bodies exposed to it. In 
Winter this principle works in re- 
verse. By putting the proper amount 
of moisture into the air the rate of 
evaporation from the skin is retarded. 


HERE are other important ef- 
fects of maintaining proper rela- 
tive humidity. A series of experi- 
ments conducted at Pittsburgh by the 
United States Bureau of Mines and 
the American Society of Heating and 
Ventilating Engineers have recorded 
these scientifically, using 500 human 
subjects. Taking out excess humid- 
ity from air in Summer lessens the 
strain on the heart, which must pump 
blood to the surface capillaries, trying 
to keep the body temperature constant 
at 98.6°. The proper degree of hu- 
midity not only makes for comfort, 
but increases physical working eff- 
ciency, makes the brain more alert 
and increases the length of work 
without fatigue, physical or mental. 
Filtering, washing and humidify- 
ing the air of the President’s office 
quarters will therefore protect not 
only the most important man in the 
United States, but will protect his 
staff from the visitors and the visi- 
tors from each other. The way a cold 
infection would spread in that crowd- 
ed building has been quite alarming. 
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The air, after leaving the spray 
chamber, is fanned through ducts 
running along under the basement 
ceiling and up through the new parti- 
tions and floors. It enters the offices, 
both basement and upstairs, through 
overhead openings, clean and pure as 
no outdoor air is ever pure, properly 
humidified and at the most comfor- 
table temperature, worked out on a 
scientific “comfort chart.” An even 
temperature, varied at the will of the 
engineer to take into account the out- 
door temperature, is maintained by 
automatic thermostatic control. Win- 
dows will be kept closed, Winter and 
Summer; no dust and next to no 
noise will penetrate from the street. 

Executives, visiting the President, 
may go away wondering why they 
shouldn’t be as comfortable as he is. 
Many of them will be surprised to 
learn that there are now entire office 
buildings so equipped, and that any 
space within four walls, a floor and a 
ceiling can be conditioned to produce 
ideal conditions for comfort, health 
and efficiency, at no prohibitive cost. 
The entire Executive Office Building 
installation, for instance, cost about 
$30,000, and this expenditure includes 
the heaters and such equipment that 
would have to be installed anyway 
without air conditioning. 





Jehus of Commerce 
(Continued from page 18) 


consoled. Then she was reconciled. 
A neighbor, with fine consideration, 
said it was mighty nice that Peter 
could go that way; it was just the 
way for a drayman to go. 

The draymen — — 

They’d put down their iron hitch 
weights and sit on the back end of 
their vehicles, chewing, talking. 
They’d argue about “Maud S.” and 
other fast-steppers of the turf. 
They’d decide daily if stakes should 
fit loosely, or tight. They cracked the 
lashes of their blacksnake whips at 
the bare legs of passing youngsters. 
They were complained against by 
farmers—because they used up too 
much good hitching space. They'd 
haul rubbish and move stoves. If they 
transported a load of household goods 
they carried the children free. And 
if a circus wagon got stuck in the 
sand out west of town, they’d snake 
it out. 

Drays were indispensable then. 

But their glory.is gone. 

There are no drays in Flowerfield 
now, save one. It is a forlorn, pa- 
thetic wreck. The back wheels are 
gone. Yawning holes are rotting in 
the platforms as it sags, drearily, in 
the weed-grown yard back of the 
Central House. There’s just a re- 
minder of its one-time importance in 





the rusted tin sign on the seat, bear- 
ing, in faint, time-bleached letters, 
the designation of the class to which 
it belonged—“EXPRESS.” 

A giant truck rumbles past. 

It clatters the windows of the aged 
hostelry, carrying more in one load 
than even such an expert as The Old 
Reliable could have piled on all the 
drays in town. 





You Know Mother! 

















AND You KNOW 
HOW LONG MOTHER, 
CAN HOLD OUT ON 
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High Cost of Sickness 


Sickness costs the people of the 
United States $10,000,000,000 a year, 
or one-ninth of the nation’s annual 
income. The average family pays 
out $100 each year for the treatment 
of disease. Annual loss to business 
and industry from physical disability 
of workers totals $2,000,000,000, 
while the loss through postponable 
deaths is estimated at $6,000,000,000. 

Only about 22,000,000 of our 
people are in full vigor, 39,000,000 
are in fair health, while 48,000,000 
are physically imperfect. One- 
fortieth of our population is con- 
stantly ill to the extent of being 
bedridden. For each death per year 
there are two sick persons through- 
out the year—Floyd W. Parsons. 


The higher men climb the longer 
their working day. And any young 
man with a streak of idleness in him 
may better make up his mind at the 
beginning that mediocrity will be his 
lot. Without immense, sustained ef- 
fort he will not climb high. And even 
though fortune or chance were to lift 
him high, he would not stay there. 
For to keep at the top is harder al- 
most than to get there. There are 
no office hours for leaders.—Cardinal 
Gibbons. 
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ABOUT TRUCK TIRES 


that no one but Goodyear can tellyou 


If you want to know what truck 
tires handle each hauling job 
better, then here is the fact that 


you should know: 


More tons are hauled on Good- 


year Tires than on any other kind. 


That is a plain, simple state- 
ment, without tricks. It means 
that more trucks have Goodyear 
equipment—more truck opera- 
tors gladly pay their money for 





THE GREATEST NAME 


Goodyear Tires than any other 
tires they could buy. 

Why do they do it? They must 
find Goodyear Tires better fitted 
to their needs. They must find 
that these truck tires average 
better mileage. They must find 
that the All-Weather Tread gives 
better traction. They must find 
that this tread, and the Super- 
twist carcass combine to give 
longer life. They must find in the 


Goodyear line the correct tire for 
every type of hauling job. They 
must find the dealer service 
better—and their records must 
show a lower cost per ton mile. 
Otherwise, it stands to reason, 
they would not use them year 
after year. 

Are you using Goodyear Tires? 
If not, we suggest that you talk it 
over with a Goodyear Truck Tire 
Service Station Dealer now. 








Should Accountants 
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Be Held Responsible? 


ORBES is receiving many re- 

plies to the question, “Should 

accountants be held responsible 
for their reports?” asked in a recent 
editorial in connection with the deci- 
sion rendered by the Appellate 
Division in New York awarding 
compensation to a firm lending 
money to an organization based on 
a favorable audit made by an 
accounting firm. 


A Fair Decision 

Wilbert J. Smith, Certified Public 
Accountant, with R. G. Rankin & 
Company, in Washington, D. C., 
writes: 

“I believe the accounting profes- 
sion as a whole is in sympathy- with 
the decision handed down by the 
Appellate Court. The Court has 
taken the only fair means possible 
to enforce justice. 

“In the past a few accountants 
have promiscuously certified financial 
statements when they knew the facts 
were contrary to those shown in the 
statements. When an accountant is 
certified by the State to practise, it is 
notice to the public that the facts as 
presented by him are what they pur- 
port to be, and he has no right to 
misrepresent true conditions. 

“The accountant of to-day, if he is 
to keep the confidence of the business 
world and maintain the high stand- 
ards of his profession, must be will- 
ing to back up what he states.” 


Will Raise Standards 


F. Rittenhouse, Certified Public 
Accountant, Boston: 


“When a certified public account- 
ant is engaged by a client to ex- 
amine and report upon the financial 
condition of a business, he may, if 
he chooses, expressly restrict the use 
which the client may make of his re- 
port. In the absence of any such 
restrictions or qualifications, the ac- 
countant, because of the nature of 
his service, should assume that his 
report may -be used for the purpose 
of securing credit or additional cap- 
ital. His work should be performed 





What They Tell Forbes 


and his reports prepared with this 
possibility always in mind. 

“If he has been negligent in per- 
forming his work, he should not be 
permitted to disclaim responsibility 
for losses resulting directly from 
such negligence. 

“I am of the opinion that this de- 
cision will add greatly to the profes-, 
sional standing of the accountant. “It: 
will tend to raise his own standards’ 
and to improve the quality of his 
work. It will give certified statements 
greater value in the minds of bank- 
ers and business executives.” 


A Questionable Practice 


C. Sidney Smith, Certified Public 
Accountant and attorney, Philadel- 
phia, Pa.: 

“The accountant stands in the 
same position as any other individual, 
and is liable for his torts and his 
negligence in just the same manner 
and degree as other individuals. 

“The accountants in this case were 
probably guilty of negligence in cer- 
tifying to something or some condi- 
tion as existent when, as a matter of 
fact, they did not know whether it 
was existent or not. Some one in 
their organization must have slipped 
badly. 

“This slip may have been due to 
an overdeveloped organization. The 
heads are doubtless very able men, 
but they carry on work through an 
organization of hundiecs of others 
whose work they can only scrutinize, 
if that. 

“Some of the larger and so-called 
nationally known accounting firms do 
a great deal of what is called ‘balance 
sheet audit’ work, chiefly for use of 
bankers and investment sharps who 
are selling the securities of the con- 
cerns whose accounts arc supposed 
to be audited. These banke-s want as 
much publicity of a good scrt as they 
can get, and consider the publication 
of these ‘audited’ statements a good 
form of publicity. The accountants 
who make these ‘balance sheet audits’ 
are usually very careful to so qualify 
or restrict their certificates that thev 
are entirely meaningless, only the 


pub.ic is not able to see that. It is 
frequently certified that the ‘books 
have been examined, and that the 
statement herewith submitted is in 
agreement with the books.’ 

“Such a statement is worthless, so 
far as conveying the information an 
investor wants to know, but the ac- 
countant making the statement or so- 
called ‘certificate’ is perfectly safe. 
The public never seems to see that 
the published statement may be and 
invariably is exactly in agreement 
with the books, but the books may be 
all wrong so far as being a statement 
of financial condition. 

“May I take the liberty of suggest- 
ing something concerning this whole 
matter of ‘certificates’? 

“Instead of using so-called certi- 
ficates, let the accountant state in 
exact and complete detail just how he 
did his audit work, taking each item 
on a detailed balance sheet and ex- 
plaining how he verified that par- 
ticular item, how he verified the in- 
come accountants and the profit and 
loss accounts. 

“That practice would kill the 
grinding out of certificates or ‘balance 
sheet audits’ for use of investment 
sharps and the general deception of 
the public. Also, it would furnish 
no alibi for the credit man or any- 
one else who wants to have the ac- 
countant to fall back on when some- 
thing suddenly ‘blows’ and he must 
fake up some kind of an explanation 
for his board of directors or other 
boss.” 


Responsible to Public 


William Mills Corliss, Certified 
Public Accountant, Philadelphia, Pa.: 

“The title ‘Public Accountant’ in- 
dicates the obligation of accountants 
to the public. Whether or not the 
accountant in any specific case knows 
that his statement is to be used for 
credit purposes, he should be held 
responsible for any statements made 
therein. He should do all that is 
humanly possible to verify his figures 
and, in addition, should make it clear 
when certain figures cannot be fully 
verified.” 
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DAY RATES BETWEEN 








Your customers are no further 
away than the telephone 
on your desk 








THIS CHART SHOWS THE STATION-TO-STATION 
REPRESENTATIVE CITIES 








It is your business pathway to the 
world . . . quick, conve- 
nient, inexpensive 











THE TELEPHONE takes you ‘‘there and back”’ in 
minutes. You can transact business over thou- 
sands of miles without leaving your desk. 
‘‘See’’ as many people as you wish. Give or 
receive a definite answer immediately ... ata 
saving of time and money. 

There are two kinds of out-of-town calls: 
person-to-person—when you ask the operator to 
summon a specific person to the telephone; 
and station-to-station—when you will talk with 
any one who answers. Station-to-station calls 
are cheaper. The charges can be reversed with- 
out additional cost on person-to-person 
calls and on many station-to-station calls. 
Features of Bell Telephone service 







which are of particular aid in sales work 
include the Key Town Plan, for covering terri- 
tories from key cities by telephone . . . Sequence 
Calling Lists, for putting through any number 
of calls in rapid succession . . . Credit Cards, 
which make it possible for traveling repre- 
sentatives to charge their telephone calls to 
the home office. 

Doing business by telephone widens the 
sphere of your activities. There have been four 
reductions in inter-city telephone rates during 
the past four years. The average Long Distance 
call goes through in approximately two 
minutes. Bell Telephone service is Quick 
. «.. Convenient . . . Inexpensive. 
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Should Qualify Report 


William H. Field, Registered Pub- 
lic Accountant, Florida: 


“Tt is well known among public 
accountants that a good number of 
business: executives either withhold 
important information desired by the 
accountant, or, for reasons best 
known to themselves, many things 
are covered up. The majority of pub- 
lic accountants are conscientious and 
well trained. They are willing to 
accept the responsibility of their audit 
and the subsequent report of same—- 
but only insofar as the business 
executive will allow them to assume 
it. In view of these conditions, the 
public accountant should protect him- 





self and is justified in qualifying his 
report.” 


Danger of Collusion 


Fred A. Smith, president, Miller, 
Franklin & Company, accounting and 
engineering firm: 

“When losses result from negli- 
gence of the auditors, an auditing 
firm should be held liable. 

“Certainly, if through collusion or 
through mere carelessness, the audi- 
tor allowed a report to be made which 
showed assets greater than the ac- 
tual, and this erroneous statement 
was used as the basis for securing 
credit, the auditing firm should be 
held liable for the faults of its em- 
ployees. 


Tommy Lamont of J. P. 


Trust Company and was_ looking 
around for ideal officers. He asked 
Lamont to become secretary and 
treasurer. Although flattered, La- 
mont declined, explaining, “I have 
been borrowing money all my busi- 
ness life, and I don’t know a thing 
about how to lend it.” 

“That,” retorted Henry Davison, 
“is just why we want you. We need 
a man who knows how the borrower 
looks and feels.” And Davison, who 
had a genius for winning men, over- 
came Lamont’s objections. 

Probably by this time, 1903, La- 
mont had concluded that the broad- 
est influence, largest constructive op- 
portunity, greatest financial return, 
too, lay in the world of finance. Prob- 
ably, however, Lamont, with all his 
vision and ambition, didn’t sense just 
how big the prizes were that Dame 
Fortune held in store for him. He 
earned them, earned them by con- 
centration of purpose, burning of 
midnight oil in the mastery of the 
history and theory and practice of 
banking, constant grasping of oppor- 
tunities to match minds, cultivating 
intimate association with the best 
brains in banking, finance and indus- 
try. Then, too, the times were pro- 
pitious for scoring individual and in- 
stitutional progress. 


“Industry and finance in the 
United States,” observes one of La- 
mont’s intimates, “were at that time 
on the threshold of a period of great 
expansion. In the previous decade 
there had been a series of events and 
accomplishments that made for de- 
velopment and advance. The coun- 
try, forcefully and clearly in the 
election of President William Mc- 
Kinley, had expressed itself in favor 
of sound money. The banking sys- 


(Continued from page 16) 


tem had recovered from the disas- 
ters of 1893 and the _ succeeding 
years, and the transportation sys- 
tems of the country had not only re- 
gained what they had lost but were 
largely expanded. The United States 
Steel Corporation and other import- 
ant productive units had been organ- 
ized and industry generally had been 
prepared for the great opportunities 
that were to come to it. The United 
States, endowed with boundless re- 
sources of farm and mine and its 
capacity to make and to manage, was 
developing an industry that was to 
challenge the great producing na- 
tions in all the markets of the Seven 
Seas. 

“Young Lamont went into banking 
clear-eyed and clear-minded. His 
progress was rapid. Within a short 
time he had passed from the secre- 
taryship to a vice-presidency in the 
Bankers Trust Company. The insti- 
tution itself, guided by skilful 
hands, was advancing with the strong 





Men should bear with each other. 
There lives not the man who may 
not be cut up, aye, lashed to pieces, 
on his weakest side.—Keats. 


Many a man has made a needless 
failure because for purposes of im- 
mediate gain, he has let himself lose 
the reputation of dealing fairly and 
generously with others. — Henry L. 
Doherty. 


It is only by labor that thought can 
be made healthy, and only by thought 


that labor can be made happy. — 
Ruskin. 
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‘An excellent safeguard against 
the possibility of collusion is to 
change the auditing personnel which 
makes the periodical examination of 
a company. Yet we find that it is 
exceedingly difficult to do this, be- 
cause the client is apt to become ac- 
customed to the work of some par- 
ticular auditor. He feels that this 
auditor can perform the audit in less 
time than a new man could. How- 
ever, there is always the danger that 
personal attachments will arise be- 
tween the auditor and the client, or 
the auditor and one of the client’s 
employees. It is our policy to urge 
our regular clients to allow us to 
switch the men who perform the ac- 
tual audits to prevent this.” 


Morgan! 


surge that was carrying all American 
enterprise forward to greater and 
greater accomplishment. 

“*Tamont of the Bankers’ became a 
figure in the banking world of New 
York. The observant saw that he 
was quick, sure and steady. The 
older men took him into their coun- 
cils and respected his judgment. The 
younger flight looked to him as a 
leader. Business men sought his ad- 
vice not only as to the financing but 
as to the management of their af- 
fairs.” 

In the panic of 1907 George F. 
Baker’s young protege, Harry Davi- 
son, made such an impression upon 
Financial Commander-in-Chief Mor- 
gan that he took him into partner- 
ship. Both Mr. Baker and Mr. 
Davison agreed there was one ideal 
successor for the vacant First Na- 
tional Bank vice-presidency, Thomas 
W. Lamont. In this larger sphere, 
entered in 1908, Lamont again 
proved his mettle. Among other 
things, he took up railway finance, 
then vastly important, and mastered 
it so thoroughly that ever since his 
counsel has been in keen demand. 

Two short years after joining Mr. 
Baker, Lamont won the blue ribbon 
of American banking, a partnership 
in the House of Morgan. 

: was then, January, 1911, only 
40: 
The older and aging J. P. Morgan 
was then transferring more and more 
of his daily load to his son, the pres- 
ent head of the firm, and to Mr. 
Davison. The latter, in turn, selected 
Lamont as his chief lieutenant. 





The concluding installment of this 
article about Thomas W. Lamont will 
appear in the next issue. 
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ANY years ago I was reducing 

to dust some of the New Jersey 
mountains up near Lake Hopatcong, 
and magnetically separating the iron 
particles and pressing them into briq- 
uettes for the furnace. It was not 
easy to sell them, but my late friend, 
John Fritz, said that some times it 
was a good thing to mix a little senti- 
ment with business and he encour- 
aged me by giving me an order for 
a large tonnage-—Thomas A. Edison. 


Nothing in the world can take the 
place of persistence. Talent will not; 
nothing is more common than unsuc- 
cessful men with talent. Genius will 
not; unrewarded genius is almost a 
proverb. Education will not; the 
world is full of educated derelicts. 
Persistence and determination alone 
are omnipotent. The slogan “Press 
on,” has solved and always will solve 
the problem of the human race.— 
Calvin Coolidge. 

From C. T. Mackness, Jacksonville, Il. 


Life is a matter of tensions. There 
are businesses and workshops where 
a sense of lively activity is always 
present; others where time is ham- 
mered out like steel. 

The exciting businesses are not 
necessarily exciting by nature. They 
may be dull by nature. But at the 
head of each of them is a personality, 
a man with the power to inspire men, 
to stimulate them, to lead them. 

Their employees did not, perhaps, 
like them very much. But they knew 
them for what they were—forces of 
incalculable strength. Men rejoice 
when they find themselves carried 
along on the flood tide of such a 
force. 

Life becomes more _ interesting, 
more exciting. Life becomes worth 
living. There are reasons for think- 
ing that such tensions are essential 
to successful industry just as they are 
essential to successful living —Lon- 
don Times. 

From M. E. Mitchell, New York, N. Y. 


False happiness renders men stern 
and proud, and that happiness is 
never communicated. True happiness 
renders them kind and sensible, and 
that happiness is always shared. — 
Montesquieu. 


THOUGHTS 
LIFE AND BUSINESS 


See to it that desire for money 
does not lead you to place yourself 
at the command of persons who can 
coerce you into going against your 
best judgment and those ideals of 
honesty, morality and fair play 
which you must preserve if you are 
to be at peace with yourself.—Fred- 
erick B. Robinson, president, College 
of the City of New York. 


A Text 


The thoughts of the diligent 
tend only to righteousness; 
but of everyone that is hasty 
only to want.—Proverbs 21:5. 


From E. R. Young, Holyoke, 
Mass. What is your favorite 
text? A Forbes book is pre- 
sented to senders of texts used. 


History proves conclusively that 
more nations have lost their power 
and their wealth by a greediness for 
more power and more wealth, more 
nations have been destroyed by their 
own mistakes and their weaknesses 
within than by the strength of the 
enemy without.——Norman H. Davis. 


A man who does not love praise 
is not a full man—Henry Ward 
Beecher. 


Many a small potato who thinks he 
was born to command, soon has the 
“T” knocked out of him.—Ren Mul- 
ford, Jr. 


For twenty years after the estab- 
lishment of the German empire, Bis- 
marck’s fundamental idea was not 
“More land,” but “More safety!” 
That fact ought to be remembered 
by many of our own business men 
who are addicted to the expansion 
and consolidation ideas. They may 
succeed in growing bigger but often 
they pay too high a price for what 
they get—Net Results. 






ERE are two fiddles—the one 

was made by Stradivarius and 
the other was made by a chap around 
the corner. 

It is easier for me to sell the first 
one for $2,500 than to sell the second 
one for $15. 

Why ? Because the one is a “Strad” 
and the other is a dud. Because the 
one has QuaLity—all there is; and 
the other one has none. 

So, if you are selling quality goods, 
be sure that you make the most of 
the fact of quality. 

The higher the quality, the easier it 
is to sell—Efficiency Magazine. 


Beautiful forms and compositions 
are not made by chance, nor can they 
ever, in any material, be made at 
small expense. A composition for 
cheapness and not excellence of 
workmanship is the most frequent 
and certain cause of the rapid decay 
and entire destruction of arts and 
manufactures.—Josiah Wedgwood. 


If you wish success in life make 
perseverance your bosom friend, ex- 
perience your wise counsellor, caution 
your elder brother and hope your 
guardian genius.—Addison. 


What does the Christian character 
or balanced life mean? It is this: 
“Faith without credulity, conviction 
without bigotry, charity without con- 
descension, courage without pugnac- 
ity, self-respect without vanity, hu- 
mility without obsequiousness, love 
of humanity without sentimentality 
and meekness with power.”—Charles 
Evans Hughes. 


When I hate I take something from 
myself. When I love, I become 
richer by what I love.—Schiller. 


When a nation is lost the under- 
lying cause of the collapse is always 
that she cannot handle her transport. 
Everything in life, from marriage to 
manslaughter, turns on speed, and 
the cost at which men, things and 
thoughts can be shifted from one 
place to another. If you can tie up a 
nation’s transport you can take her 
off your books.—Rudyard Kipling. 
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Six months 


” 1930 


HE American Weekly carried more advertising 
during the first six months of 1930 than it has 
ever carried during any other six months of its history. 
This record, coming at a time when advertising 
expenditures have been scrutinized more carefully than 
ever, speaks plainly for itself. 

There is simply no ignoring the fact that The 
American Weekly offers the utmost in value on the 
publishing counter today. 

The national advertiser who wants his advertising 
dollar to buy the maximum of advertising attention 
cannot possibly omit the greatest of all magazines 
from his list. 

While one color page in The American Weekly costs 
$16,000, an astounding sum to the uninitiated, actually 
you can wear out a dozen lead pencils without figuring 
out as good a way to spend that sum. 

Where else with that amount can you buy entry into 
nearly 6,000,000 homes located in the richest buying 
areas of the United States? 

In what other magazine or group of magazines will 
it buy the attention of almost 6,000,000 families and 
without duplication? 

A color page in The American Weekly is two and 
one-half times as big as a color page in any other 
magazine. That means plenty of room to tell your 
whole story in word and picture. 

The American Weekly has the largest circulation 
on earth because, editorially, it is the most interesting 
magazine on earth. 








For the advertiser who knows the importance of 
hitting hard at a time when every dollar counts, this 
great magazine offers an economic opportunity un- 
equaled in the publishing field. 

In 536 of America’s 812 towns and cities of 10,000 
population and over it concentrates and dominates. 


In each of 185 cities, The American Weekly reaches 
one out of every two families. 

In 132 more cities, it reaches 40 to 50%. 

In an additional 102 cities, it reaches 30 to 40%. 

In another 117 cities, it reaches 20 to 30%. 


—and, in addition, nearly 2,000,000 families in thou- 
sands of other communities, large and small, regularly 
buy The American Weekly. 

These families represent one-fourth of all the buying 
homes in the country. And you can reach them all, 
nearly 6,000,000 of them, for less than % cent per family. 

Do you wonder that 1930 is another record year for 
this great magazine? 

Where else can you spend your advertising dollar 
more effectively? 





Cock-A-Doodle-Doo 


July (the seventh month of 1930) is the 
largest July in volume of advertising 
revenue in the history of The American 
Weekly, exceeding July, 1929, by 274%. 
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HE writer believes that im- 
as in industry and gen- 

eral business will come some- 
what earlier and in somewhat more 
vigorous form than generally ex- 
pected. 

He believes that elements are 
gathering which may precipitate a 
bullish flare-up in stocks beyond any- 
thing now even remotely imagined. 
This is being written on a cross-con- 
tinent trip, out of reach of the pur- 
ring stock ticker. That Wall Street 
may alter its mood before this ap- 
pears in print is entirely possible. 
That bullishness will gain the upper 
hand some time this year is not 
doubted for a moment by the writer. 
His conviction has been sufficiently 
strong to cause him to follow his 
own advice to acquire dividend-earn- 
ing stocks at the low quotations 
which have lately ruled. And, after 
all, money talks. 


OW it is, of course, quite pos- 

sible that this reading of the 
security outlook will prove,all wrong. 
Each individual must exercise his own 
judgment. It is possible that, instead 
of recovery in trade, things may go 
from bad to worse. It is possible 
that unemployment will spread alarm- 
ingly this Winter. It is possible that 
commercial and bank failures will 
multiply disturbingly. It is possible 
that agricultural prices will sink much 
lower still. It is possible that railway 


traffic will continue to shrink. It is 





BUSINESS IMPROVEMENT 


Near at Hand; 


STocKksS MAY ADVANCE 


possible that the results of the 
November elections will incite re- 
newed panicky conditions in Wall 
Street. 

All these developments are pos- 
sible—you rarely can tell of a cer- 
tainty what the future will bring. 

The writer does not believe they 
will occur. 

It is more reasonable, he believes, 
to expect: 

That the slump in most farm prices 
is about over; 

That better security prices will 
shortly be brought about by continued 
abnormally low rates for money in 
Wall Street ; 

That the unostentatious consum- 
ers’ strike is nearing an end; 

That once industry and general 
business give convincing proof that 
the turning-point has been reached, 
the initial rebound will be quite 
spirited ; 

That our foreign trade will be 
stimulated by the flotation of many 
loans here for oversea borrowers; 

That sentiment will undergo a 
transition which will be reflected by 
all-round betterment in conditions 
throughout this country ; 

And that a start will be made along 
this path within the next two or three 
months—probably much earlier in 
the stock market, 

Cheap money by itself cannot 
create bumper prosperity. But it 
is more powerful in stimulating the 
forces which lead to prosperity than 


any other one factor. Cheap money 
wedded to a spirit of enterprise can 
work wonders when directed by 
brains. The United States has the 
cheap money and the brains; it nor- 
mally has, too, a spirit of enterprise, 
and the likelihood is that this spirit, 
temporarily held in restraint by the 
stock panic and its aftermath, will 
soon begin to be unleashed. 


SN’T Wall Street, isn’t High Fin- 
ance, isn’t Big Business scared 
about November? 

Time was when the threat of Re- 
publican defeats during a Congres- 
sional election would have thrown 
consternation into men of large af- 
fairs. No such attitude now pre- 
vails. Some uneasiness there is. 
But politics have lost part of their 
life-or-death grip on finance and busi- 
ness. Finance, industry, business, 
economics have themselves gained in 
importance, in influence, and, one 
might add, in popularity, for the cre- 
ation of an army of fifteen to twenty 
million stockholders and bondhold- 
ers has brought about a better under- 
standing of the ABC of economics 
and of the necessity, in the interest 
of workers themselves, for giving 
finance and industry and business 
full and fair opportunity to prosper. 

The country is not yet out of the 
woods. But that it is headed in the 


right direction I, for one, cannot 
seriously doubt. 





The NOIS 


that followed him 


All day long, the office roared in his ears 
... but he never noticed it. Jangling 
phones ... haggling voices ... banging 
doors ...and the interminable clatter of 
noisy typéwriters surged in at his office 
door... but he went calmly on as usual. 
“I'm so used to it,” he’d say, “.. . I never 
hear it.” 


But while his ears didn’t “hear” the office 
din ... his nerves did. They sopped it up. 
Stored it up. And when bedtime came, the 
noise that couldn’t turn him for a single 
second from his desk, turned him for hours 


from his bed. 


Leaders in Business, awake to the high 


Remin ston 


cost of office din, are spending millions of 
dollars a year for “sound-proofed” walls 
and ceilings and other sound-deadening 
devices to “blot up” noise. 


But the only lasting remedy for typewriter 
clatter is the Remincton No!sELEss. 


And the Remineton NOISELEss pays a 
double dividend! Besides bringing a blessed 


bo 
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to bed 


quiet into your office, it brings a finer 
quality of typing. For the very precision 
of manufacture that makes it noiseless, 
makes it better. With a Remincton Nolisk- 
LESS, your correspondence will take on a 
neater dress. Letters cleaner, more uni- 
form in weight, more closely aligned. 
Carbon copies sharp as a tool-maker’s die. 
Stencils as clear-cut as an etching. And 
for your secretary... faster work with 
less effort. 


Why not telephone for a demonstration? 
REMINGTON RAND BUSINESS SERVICE INC., 
Typewriter Division, Buffalo, New York. 
Sales offices in all leading cities. 


It takes the Bedlam out of Business 
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Significant TRENDS 


eA Digest for Busy 


RAILROADS 


Earnings Still Low. 

Smaller Loadings for 

Third Quarter. Favorable 
I. C. C. Orders 


INAL tabulation of total Class I 
K railway earnings for the month of 

May went even slightly under our 
conservative estimate of $70,000,000. Net 
railway operating income has been finally 
tallied at $69,173,000 for that month, show- 
ing a small seasonal increase over the 
$62,000,000 reported in April of this year, 
but still showing a drop of around 33 per 
cent. from the $104,000,000 profit turned 
in by the same roads in the corresponding 
month of last year. 


STIMATES of the Shippers’ Regional 

Advisory Boards anticipate that car- 
load shipments of the 29 principal com- 
modities in the third quarter of 1930 will 
be approximately 8,806,716 cars, a reduc- 
tion of 613,603, or 6.5 per cent. below the 
corresponding period in 1929. 

All of the 13 Shippers’ Regional Ad- 
visory Boards anticipate a reduction in 
transportation requirements for the period, 
compared with the third quarter last year, 
but an increase is anticipated for nine out 
of the 29 principal commodities over the 
same period in 1929, 

The estimate by each board as to what 
freight loadings by cars are anticipated 
for the 29 principal commodities in the 
third quarter of 1930, compared with the 
corresponding period in 1929, and the per- 
centage of decrease, follows: 


% 
Board: Decrease 

Cetttral Westeen ..i6<cicies se sists a 
ee ee 
Pacific Northwest ............:. 6.9 
Rg os Sai cOdencehaden 13.7 
Re: SE gcse atuwacaddbibes & 10.0 
SE tnd Sawin tes aaah ade 9.5 
erage ees 9.6 
Trans-Mo-Kansas_ ..............- 3.3 
| I Eee re 6.7 
IR etn ice aie haat 3.0 
tI N SE Sipenraner ry yuri 5.7 
PEE IR. 5 iio sinc sg ao een RF 
PUI i 3 eink Stink kadai 2.9 


In the individual classifications the chief 
gains are looked for in potatoes, fresh 
fruits, vegetables, poultry, sugar and ce- 
ment. The greatest declines are antici- 
pated in citrus fruits, coal, ore, gravel, 
lumber, stone, iron and steel, bricks, auto- 
mobiles, agricultural implements and 
canned goods. 
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| geneenes yal circles have been generally 
cheered by two reports issued around 
the middle of July by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission relative to rate struc- 
tures. A new rate structure for official 
classification territory, east of the Miss- 
issippi and north of the Ohio Rivers, is 
ordered, showing some advances and some 
declines in rates, but generally calling for 
increased revenues for the Eastern roads 
variously estimated at from little appreci- 
able increase to $60,000,000 a year, with 
the average at around $40,000,000. 

At the same time the commission or- 
dered a general advance in class rates on 
shipments in the Western trunk line ter- 
ritory by which the revenues of the Wes- 
tern carriers are expected to be increased 
by around $12,000,000 per annum. ‘The 
date of effect for the new rates is not 
definite but unless the Commission issues 
a later order on the matter the rates will 
go into effect on November Ist. 


MONEY 
and BANKING 


Credit Still Easy but Ir- 

regular. Gold Exports Go 

to France. Money Trend 
Slightly Up 


HERE has beén no particular change 

in the credit situation during the 

past couple weeks and all of the 

important credit instruments continue low 

and not so very far from the lowest figures 
seen in many years. 


Men. 


Current Interest Rates 


2Wks Year 

Latest Ago Ago 

errr rere 242% 12% 

60-90 day time.......... 2% 2% 7% 
Commercial paper :...... 34 3% 6 
New York rediscount... Ww, 2% 5 


= HE gold movement has dropped lower 
than at any time thus far in the 
current year with shipments almost direct- 
ly in balance. June showed imports of 
only $10,000,000, the smallest in many 
months while there was no appreciable 
export movement at all, leaving an im- 
port balance of that amount. For the first 
six months of 1930 total exports were only 
$12,000,000 and imports amounted to 
$213,000,000, leaving an import balance of 
slightly over $200,000,000 for the six 
month period. Shipments in July have 
been light, imports falling off with 
strength in foreign exchange. Over 
$3,000,000 of gold has been earmarked 
for foreign owners, $8,000,000 actually ex- - 
ported to France and indications are that 
the gold movement will show a small ex- 
port balance for the month. 


ROKERS’ loans have again turned 

irregular and the tendency seems 
again upward. The latest report of the 
New York Federal Reserve Bank shows 
the total at $3,243,000,000, a small weekly 
advance of only $40,000,000 but still leav- 
ing a decline of nearly $900,000,000 in five 
weeks. 


AVIATION 


New Records and New 
Tries for ‘Records. At- 
lantic and Pacific Flyers 

Ready for Crossings 
HE season for records and tries at 
l ‘|records in flying is on in full swing. 
Many of the advertised flights are 
over but many more are still to come. 
Winifred Brown won the Kings Cup race 
around the coastline of Great Britain early 
in the past month. She was first of 88 
competitors and the first woman ever to 
win the derby. She flew an Avro-Avian 
plane and covered the 750 miles at an 
average speed of over 100 miles an hour. 
Fifteen balloons participated in the re- 
cent race to select the two new entries 
from the United States for the Gordon 
Bennett international races in Septernber. 
The Goodyear Zeppelin, entry of Akron, 
Ohio, won the race at 850 miles in three 
days with the City of Detroit second. 
W. T. Van Orman, winner of last year’s 
race, is automatically the third entry of 
the United States for the Fall tournament. 
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APTAIN COSTE is all ready to sail 
his famous plane, the Question Mark, 
across the Atlantic Ocean, from Paris to 
New York on the westward passage and 
waits only for favorable weather. Lieute- 
nant Bromley is poised for a trans-Pacific 
flight from Tacoma, Washington to Tokyo, 
Japan. Herrs Hirth and Weller, two Ger- 
marr flyers, are on their way, in easy stages, 
from Germany to North America, via 
the Orkney Islands and Greenland. 


SHIPPING 


Inereased Shipbuilding 
Here Puts U. S. in Second 
Place in World Activity 


HE general increase in shipbuilding 

: activity in the United States con- 

tinues with American yards at work 
on a greater volume of tonnage than they 
have seen since the beginning of the long 
depression in 1921. Up to June Ist, 1930, 
the Shipping Board had awarded loans of 
nearly $100,000,000 for construction of 
new ships, under the Jones-White bill. 

Two of the largest liners being pro- 
jected in this country are the 30,000-ton 
ships being built by New York Shipbuild- 
ing Company for the United States Lines. 
The first keel will be laid before the close 
of this year. Meanwhile, America has 
welcomed the maiden voyage of one of 
Britain’s newest passenger vessel, the 
Britannic of the White Star Line, a 27,- 
000 ton boat which is the largest cabin 
ship in the world and the largest British 
motor ship afloat. 


ESPITE the increasing activity in 

domestic yards world construction of 
merchant vessels is again below the pre- 
war level, according to the latest report 
of Lloyd’s Shipping Register. This is due 
to a decrease of more than 200,000 gross 
tons in the volume of work under way 
during the quarter ended June 30, last, 
compared with the previous three months. 
Compared with this time last year, how- 
ever, the present world construction figure 
of above 3,000,000 gross tons shows an 
increase of more than 200,000 tons. 


ate, 
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Practically all of the loss reported in 
the past quarter is due to the falling off 
in work in Great Britain and Ireland; 
Italy and Japan being the only other coun- 
tries to show declines. Gains by other 
nations were not extensive, however, the 
largest increase being reported for Russia, 
whose total advanced 34,000 gross tons. 

While the gain for the shipyards of the 
United States during the last quarter was 
only 15,000 gross tons, the increase was 
sufficient to place this country second to 
Great Britain in volume of shipbuilding, 
displacing Germany which had had a long 
tenure of second place. 


LABOR and 
WAGES 


Wages Continue Decline 
Though Unemployment Is 
More’ Serious. Chrysler 


Cuts 10 Per Cent. 

HE tendency of both employment 

and. wages is still definitely down- 

ward according to most recent re- 

ports though employment is still much 

lower than wages compared with a year 

ago. The last couple months have shown 

far more wage declines than increases, the 

first time this has been the case for a 
considerable period. 

The construction industry is holding onto 
its wage scales fairly well but low totals 
of building have resulted in considerable 
union unemployment. Builders report that 
actually the industry shows reduced labor 
costs, even though wages have not receed- 
ed much, since the workers employed are 
delivering a good deal higher efficiency in 
the current period of high competition 
than was the case a year or so ago. Mean- 
while, building contracts have taken a 
good-sized jump and the prospects for 
better volume are improved. 


HRYSLER Corporation is one of the 
outstanding straws in the wind, hav- 
ing effected a general salary reduction of 
about 10 per cent. throughout its entire 
personelle. It is quite conceivable that this 
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sort of thing may spread to other large 
corporations. 

Another trend of the times is seen in 
the recent agreement of the American 
Federation of Full-Fashioned Hosiery 
Workers which accepted a new wage scale 
on a reduced basis in return for more 
liberal working stipulations from the em- 
ployers. 


PRICES 


Declines Continue Irregu- 

larly. Retail Prices Final- 

ly Follow With Good 
Declines 


HE situation in the commodity 
markets has continued as previous- 
ly during recent weeks. Price de- 

clines have not been so drastic and spec- 
tacular as they were during portions of 
May and June but the downward trend 


has continued with gradual and irregular 
sinking toward lower levels. 


Commodity Price Indexes 


Month Year 
Latest Previous Previous 

Dn’s Thdex 2.20 2cce0s 171.598 176.240 188.689 
Bradstrect’s ‘.0cccsiese 10.5611 10.7741 12.4853 
Bureau of Labor..... 86.8 89.1 96.4 


The Irving Fisher weekly index of 200 
representative wholesale commodities con- 
tinues to reflect the general movement and 
has reached a new low level on the present 
decline as well as the lowest point seen in 
about fifteen years. The latest figure, 
based on the 1926 average as 100, stands 
at around 83%. This shows a decline of 
more than one full per cent. in a single 
week and compares with last year’s aver- 
age of 96.3. This index is now down 
about 10 per cent. from the figures re- 
ported at the beginning of 1930. 


fone long decline in wholesale com- 
modity prices is finally beginning to 
be reflected in the retail lines. Such retail 
articles as coffee and sugar have kept 
fairly close to the wholesale reductions 
but partly manufactured articles like 
canned goods and bread have displayed 
their customary lag. Popular attention has 
more recently been called to this lag, how- 


Where business is des- 
ignated as “good” in this 
map, it is actually good 
now and not merely good 
by comparison with a 
month or a year ago. 

The factors considered 
are: Agriculture, industry, 
employment, trade, money 
and credit conditions. 
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FORBES Map for Previous Month 
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ever, and if the agitation continues such 
articles are almost certain to come down 
materially in price. 

Both Sears, Roebuck and Montgomery- 
Ward have instituted retail reductions 
throughout most of their list. Some of 
the reductions run as high as 25 per cent. 
but the average is around 10 per cent. The 
new declines bring retail prices for these 
large mail order houses to the lowest 
quoted in over ten years. 

Domestic Commodity Prices 


2Wks. Year 
Latest Ago Ago 
Wheat, December ...... $ .96% $ .9834 $1.55 
Corn, December ....... 70% 67% 1.00 
Oats, December ....... 39% 39 544 
Cotton, Mid., December 12.95 13.15 18.00 
BEE | ice weaheraseas eas 5.35 5.30 8.35 
Coffee, No. 7 Rio...... 07% .09 16 
Sugar, Gram..........00- .0470 .0460 .0525 
ee 23.50 25.50 30.00 
TS: Ge as 19.76 19.76 22.26 
Steel, Pittsburgh ..... 31.00 31.00 36.00 
Seen! 2c. cachaarndesonsan 5.25 5.25 6.75 
CMNOE: ccc biaanaaaaasoces 11.00 12.00 18.00 
Zine, EB. St. Lodis....... 4.15 4.20 6.75 
MUAY gagahonauvasaovonseas 30.12 30.25 47.00 
Rubber, December ..... 11.60 13.25 21.00 
Crude Oil, Mid. Con.... 1.18% 1.18% 1.30 
DMENIN odisaeeeednmad ac .143 143 aly 


SCIENCE and 
INVENTION 


New Funds for Rocket 

Research. Hydrogenation 

Process Leased to Oil 
Companies 


UNDS have come to the rescue of 
kK the “rocket theory” in scientific ex- 

ploration of the upper ether. It 
appears that the Guggenheim fund has 
advanced credit for continuation of the 
research which has been carried on for 
the past seven years by Robert H. Goddard 
of Clark University. Professor Goddard 
is working on continuously exploding fuel 
which may propel rockets into the upper 
strata of atmosphere to measure tempera- 
tures, chemical formulae, etc. and bring 
their valuable reports back to earth. 


U.S. STEEL ORDERS 2? SEASONAL LOW 
4-8 [~ MILLIONS Of TONS 
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Standard Oil of New Jersey and the 
German I. G. Chemical concern have long 
owned and have long been perfecting the 
new process for hydrogenation of gasoline. 
The process is now said to be perfected 
and to yield about twice as much gasoline 
from crude petroleum as was formally ex- 
tracted. Promotion of the process has 
recently been placed with a new company, 
Hydro Patents Company, and the invention 
made available to approximately 80 per 
cent. of the industry in the United States 
under royalty agreements. 


"RHE American Telephone and Tele- 

graph Company has applied for a 
permit to erect a short-wave radio-tele- 
Phone station in California as a step in 
its plan to extend transoceanic radio tele- 
Phone service into the Pacific region. 





















‘‘Budget Control” 


What it Does and How to Do it 


This booklet sets forth— 


1. The reasons for a budget in 
business. 


2. How each part of it should 
be prepared. 


3. The principles of its effec- 
tive operation. 


Particular attention is directed to the book- 
let at this time, because of the peculiar 
importance of the budget in the control of 
finances and improvement of organization. 
The present edition is a second printing, re- 
vised and enlarged, of the original issued by 
Ernst & Ernst in 1925. It has forty pages 
with six exhibits. Mailed on request of 


nearest office. 


ERNST & ERNST 
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\ N YE extend the facilities of our 

organization to those desir- 
ing information or reports on com- 
panies with which we are identified. 
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COTTON 
and GRAIN 


Fallacy of Artificial Med- 
dling With Old Man Sup- 
ply and Demand 


"TV anote is perhaps no modern ex- 


ample of the economic law of sup- 

ply and demand which is quite so 

clear to the student of economics as is 
the present farm situation in the United 
States. It is all the more important and 
makes the economist all the more sensitive 
to actual conditions because of the ap- 
parently complete misunderstanding on the 
part of the public and the ridiculous no- 
tions harbored by some of our politicians. 
There seems to be a tendency to at- 
tribute the long decline in wheat prices, 
for instance, to practically every possible 
factor except that which is really responsi- 
ble—overproduction. The Department of 
Agriculture shows 1930 acreage for all 
domestic wheat at nearly 60,000,000 acres 
compared with a five year normal average 


of only about 55,000,000 acres. 


U.SWHEAT CROP STEADY 
920. MILLIONS 9f BUSHELS 
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It has been apparent for some time that 
the world in general, and the United States 
in particular, was accumulating a surplus 
of production over normal consumption. 
Farm supplies and general carry-over have 
been increasing for several years past and 
estimates for the 1930 wheat crop are 
practically equal to last year’s crop of 
over 800,000,000 bushels in the United 
States. 


NSTEAD of blaming other factors it 
is only natural that prices decline when 

supply exceeds demand in the commodity 
markets as well as in any other market. 
Recent suggestions that the Federal Farm 
Board purchase 100,000,000 bushels of new 
crop wheat to raise prices for this com- 
modity are just as fallacious as any at- 
tempt to artificially over rule the regular 
action of the law of supply and demand. 

Such purchase would merely encourage 
farmers to raise more wheat next year 
whereas all that is needed is a price suf- 
ficiently low to discourage their raising 
large crops and thus bring the supply back 
down to more reasonable levels in com- 
parison with demand. 

Just about this time a year ago the 
automobile industry awoke to the fact that 
it had been producing too many automo- 
biles. Prices began to decline and the 
industry has cut down on production ever 
since and is thus getting back into a strong 
position. 

The farmer might take a lesson from 
the situation in the motor industry. 


Strangely enough there have been no 
suggestions from our Washington poli- 
ticians that the United States use the tax 
payers’ money to buy 1,000,000 automobiles 
to do away with the necessity for a cur- 
tailment in motor car production. 

Certainly from an economic standpoint 
the Farm Board is quite correct in refus- 
ing further to encourage artificial meas- 
ures of Government support for com- 
modity prices. What the farmer needs is 
a little more economic enlightenment and 
not quite so much politics. 


i HE cotton situation has a slightly 
better prospect in that planters have 
finally begun to realize the fundamental 
rules of the law of supply and demand. 

The Bureau of the Census_ reports 
405,000 bales of cotton consumed in the 
United States during June, a large reduc- 
tion from the 474,000 bales used in May 
and the 570,000 bales consumed in June of 
last year. Total consumption for the past 
year is considerably lower than 1928, 
prices are low and the Department of 
Agriculture has issued the optimistic re- 
port that cotton acreage, as of July 1, 
1930, was about 1,250,000 acres less than 
last year. This is a decline of nearly 3 per 
cent. in domestic cotton acreage and is a 
step in the right direction. 


OTHER 
COMMODITIES 


Oil Output Continues 

Trend to Lower Levels. 

World Plans for Sugar 
Curtailment 


ETROLEUM—After several weeks 

of irregularity domestic production 
of crude petroleum has again resumed its 
favorable decline. The latest report of the 
American Petroleum Institute estimates 
daily average gross output of crude oil 
throughout the United States at 2,530,800 
barrels per day. This is a decline of more 
than 50,000 barrels per day from the pre- 
ceding week and brings average produc- 
tion back around 100,000 barrels per day 
below the corresponding periods of 1929. 


UGAR—Efforts are still being made 

to bring about an air-tight and world- 
wide curtailment of sugar production. 
Cuba tried the plan a couple years ago 
but merely learned what other nations have 
learned before, that localized curtailment 
does not do any practical good. Now 
efforts are being made to bring other na- 
tions into definite accord on the plan for 
cutting down production. 


SUGAR PRODUCTION DOWN 
“ (WORLD OUTPUT ze MILLIONS 4 LONG TONS) 
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Success of the new plan appears to hang 
largely on Javanese producers. Cuba and 
Java are the two largest producing coun- 
tries. Cuba is anxious to curtail but it js 
doubtful if such steps will be taken unless 
she may be assured that Java will meet 
her half way on such curtailment plan. 
Thus far not a great deal seems to have 
been accomplished because Java has fared 
better than Cuba and has not been hit 
sufficiently hard by low prices to make her 
producers realize the necessity for true 
retrenchment. 


WASHINGTON 


Senate Finally Passes 
Naval Treaty and Ad- 
journs Until December. 


Hoover Vacation Cut 


r NHE extra session of the Senate 
dragged on wearily and the picture 
was not one to encourage our 

legislative optimists. The upper and 

theoretically superior branch of Congress 
has been growing more recalcitrant al- 
most steadily and its recent consideration 
of the London naval treaty again made 
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trouble for the President by demanding 
the “secret papers” on the London parley. 
Some of them were finally given up and 
appeared relatively inconsequential. 

The Senate, disappointed and _ still 
troublesome, was finally subdued by its 
own heated lethargy, passed the naval 
treaty with only one minor reservation, and 
adjourned until the regular session next 
December. 


HE Senatorial difficulties, including 

the extra session, are almost certainly 
responsible for cutting down President 
Hoover’s contemplated vacation this Sum- 
mer. Some time ago it was announced 
that he would make an extended trip to 
the Pacific Coast and make various 
speeches there and en route, visiting also 
the National parks. The latest dictum is 
that the President has had to reduce his 
vacation to about three weeks. It will 
still be spent in the West, according to 
reliable information, but its shortness will 
preclude any numerous appearances or 
speeches and the time will probably be 
devoted as much as possible to retirement 
and complete relaxation. 

Treasury receipts having left a balance 
over expenditures for the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1930, and the veteran’s pension 
bill having been laid aside, some authori- 
ties consider it quite likely that the 1 per 
cent. income tax reduction will be con- 
tinued this year, despite forecasts of low- 
ered income. 
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INTERNATIONAL 


Lords Defy Ladies. Ger- 

many and a Dictatorship. 

Italy Raises Her Tariff 

REAT BRITAIN — The present 

Labor Government has been running 

into some comparatively choppy seas of 

late and has just edged away from par- 

liamentary defeat with a narrow margin 

in several recent encounters. The House 

of Lords has again defeated, but by a very 

small majority, the old proposal to allow 

women members to sit in the dignified 
Parliament. 


BRITISH EXPORTS CONTINUE DECLINE 
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Meanwhile, business is relatively de- 


pressed, unemployment is high, money is 
still fairly tight as compared with the rest 
of the world, and foreign trade has de- 
clined still further, both exports and im- 
ports dropping $30,000,000 to $40,000,000. 


B regee phi nation is faced with 
one of the bitterest and most inter- 
esting battles of the current year between 
the chief executive body and the legislative 
parliament, over the financial program 
which raises taxes considerably and places 
a new charge on bachelorhood. 

The new proposals are in line with 
economic necessity and have the deter- 
mined support of President Hindenburg 
and his Cabinet but are just as stubbornly 
opposed by the Reichstag. Toward the 
close of July the struggle came to a crisis 
when President Hindenburg invoked the 
famous 48th article of the Constitution by 
which he may over-rule the legislative 
body in times of great danger to the state. 
The President determined to enact the new 
measure in spite of the Reichstag, and 
finally dissolved that body, ordering new 
elections this Fall. 

President Hoover and a large portion 
of America’s voting populace has probably 
wished often in recent months for such a 
whip over the recalcitrant American 


Senate. 
[ALY —S Duce goes marching on and 
Italy has taken one of the most im- 
portant and first steps in the “reprisal” 
bogey which is to come from Europe over 
enactment of the recent American tariff 
bill. The duties on motor cars imported 
into Italy have been raised from 100 to 
167 per cent. by a recent edict. The blow 
at American motor manufacturers is 
definite and has an appreciable sting to 
it, but at least one American has taken 
steps to evade the new tax. Henry Ford’s 
organization has announced affiliation with 
the old Italian motor manufacturer, Isotta 
Fraschini. 









Saves from $1.50 
to $2.00per thou- 
sand on printing 
of bills alone— 
besides tremen- 
dous savings in 
time and labor. 


chops-off and delivers COMPLETE 


Largest maker of Address Cards and Automatic 
Addressing Machinery in the World 





If you want to learn or a new method that is positively revolu- r 
tionizing billing operations for Telephone, Gas, Electric Light, Power, ,’ 
Water and other Public Utility Companies, be sure to investigate.,- 


This COMBINATION . 
BILL-PRINTER & ADDRESSER .“(O 


From a roll of BLANK PAPER—in a single continuous errorless opera- ,% ~~ 
tion—this high-speed automatic machine prints, dates, addresses, scores, , ~~ & RS % 2° 
BILLS—with one, two or three” ‘“ + 
duplicate stubs, as desired! And it prints from “‘typewriteable” |” ve 
fibre Index Cards instead of cumbersome metal plates. y qQ 


The ELLIOTT ADDRESSING MACHINE CO. “R 
| 141 Albany St., Cambridge, Mass. te. 
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Why is the LAWYER a Business Leader? 


The lawyer is a leader—in and out of busi- 
ness. Great corporations like Standard Oil 
of N. J., Packard Motor Co., Mutual Life 
Ins. Co., etc., are headed by law-trainedmen. 
Why? Simply because the man with legal 
training is trained to think and reason clear- 
ly, and is accustomed to dealing with facts. 
Life holds its big rewards for the trained 
man. Businessis based on law, and whether 
you ever intend to practice or not, the 
time you spend acquiring law will pay 
big dividends in income-increasing power. 
$10,000.00 A YEAR 
“T find that nearly all positions command- 


LA SALLE EXTENSION UNIVERSITY, Dept8364-LChicago, Ill. 


ing a salary of $10,000.00 a year or more 
are filled by men who have studied law,” 
writes a prominent Eastern manufacturer. 
Think that over. You can study law at 
home in spare time. LaSalle offers for 
home study a full law f¢ 
course leading to the de- 
gree of LL.B.orashorter 
business law course, as 
you prefer, Price low 
—termseasy. Write to- 
day forfree books “‘Law 
Guide” and “Evi- 
dence.” Act now. 


















TIME 
TO BUY? 


Has the substantial stock market de- 
cline since mid-April, really placed in- * 
dividual stocks on a sound bargain level? 

Or, as is claimed by some, are we face 
to face with a further six to twelve 
months period of depression? 

These questions, of utmost importance 
to all investors, RIGHT NOW, are dis- 
cussed, definite recommendations given, 
in a NEW Advisory Bulletin, available 
GRATIS. 


Simply ask for FAG-1 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF FINANCE 


260 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 








This is a Floor 
Type Multiplex 
for displaying 
maps, blueprints, 
charts, photos, 
advertising, etc. 
Other styles 
available. 






Swinging Wing 

Fixtures That Keep 
Your Data at 

Your Finger Tips 


Like a large loose-leaf book placed in a vertical 
position. Any number of wings furnished in almost 
any size. Thumb-tack board fillers. Both sides used for 
display purposes. Racks for wings made in various 
styles. Send for Catalog and Price List. 
MULTIPLEX DISPLAY FIXTURE CO. 


924-934 N. Tenth St., St. Louis, Mo. ouRi 























Corner of main lobby 


Introducing moderate | 
into modern. 


hotel luxury..... 


rate 


| 
Appreciation is complete when you | 
learn the extremely moderate rates | 
at the Hotel Lexington. The luxury of | 
#s appointments, the perfection of its | 
French cuisine, the convenience of its 


location leave nothing else to be desired. 


801 ROOMS 


Each with a private bath (tub and shower), cir- 
culating ice water, mirror door. 


341 with double beds. | person $4, two_____ $5 | 
229 with twin beds. Either | or 2 persons____$6 | 
231 with twin beds. Either | or 2 persons____$7 


Hotel — 
Lexington 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 
Phone MURray Hill 7400 


Direction of American Hotels Corporation 
Jj. Leslie Kincaid, President 


Frank Gregson, Mgr. 
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BUSINESS 
LEADERS Say 


Improvement in Construction Due 


E. J. Beirn, executive vice-presi- 
dent and general manager of sales, 
American Radiator Company, inter- 
viewed by ForsBEs: 


“In the general construction field, resi- 
dential building is by far the most import- 
ant. During the pres- 
ent decline it is 
experiencing _ radical 
curtailment. However, 
conditions favorable to 
a reversal of this 
trend seem to be 
rapidly approaching. 

“Interest rates, hav- 
ing a direct bearing on 
the availability of 
funds for first and second mortgages and 
new construction generally, have progres- 
sively moved towards cheaper levels since 
the first of the year, lending an optimistic 
note to the present situation. Since that 
time they have dropped more than 20 per 





| cent. 


“If history repeats itself, a sympathetic 
reaction should manifest itself, about six 
months after interest rates begin to decline, 
in an upward trend in new building curve. 


| During the last ten years this effect has 
| been consistently produced, according to 
| statistics. 


“Following the continued decline in new 
construction, building material prices 


| dropped slightly after the first of the year. 
| Demand for commodities being a most im- 
| portant factor in price levels, the present 


price decline may be expected to influence 


| future delivery contracts in anticipation of 
| a price advance in the Fall. A demand for 


other products, stimulated by increased 


| buying power consequent to increased em- 
| ployment among those engaged in the 


various associated construction fields, 


| should also lead to a cessation of the de- 
| cline in the prices of other commodities. 


“We are at present engaged in a nation- 
wide campaign to modernize those homes 


| which have out of date heating equipment. 


Permanent activity in this hitherto inac- 
tive market will have the effect of making 
this section of the building industry more 
immune in the future to the general effects 


| of depression in new construction.” 


| Preparing for Good Times 


L. C. Walker, president, The 


Shaw-Walker Company: 


“A gain in volume of sales is always 
welcome, but when that gain comes in a 
fiscal year eight months of which have 

fallen in a period of general stagnation 
like that which has followed the October 
break in the stock market, it is particu- 





larly gratifying. Of wider significance is 
the bearing sustained buying of office 
equipment has on the immediate business 
outlook. To me, it means but one thing 
—that business men in most localities are 
using the present slack months as a prepar- 
ation period for the return of good busi- 
ness.” 


Sees Quick Copper Recovery 


John D. Ryan, chairman, Ana- 
conda Copper Company: 


“My feeling is that in proportion to out- 
put and consumption, the copper industry 
is as well off as any 
other of the major 
industrial lines. The 
price is very low, but 
that is a natural result 
of accumulated stocks 
that could not be 
helped, because pro- 
duction could not be 
reduced as quickly as 
consumption fell off. 

“The industry has often sold in a couple 
of months more copper than there is 
above ground to-day. The recovery in 
the copper business will come as quickly 
as in any other line. Expansion of the 
electrical industry and resumption of 
building, which are certain to result from 
any recovery in general business, will 
create a demand for as much copper as 
ever was produced.” 





Preparing for Better Times 


Lammot du Pont, president, E. I. 
du Pont de Nemours & Company, in 
response to questions as to the com- 
pany’s policy in respect to construc- 
tion expenditures agrecd upon last 
Fall: 


“This conclusion was based on the gen- 
eral feeling that fundamental conditions 
were sound and that 
it was only a question 
of months before 
business activity was 
resumed and the fact 
of our _ proceeding 
with construction and 
repair work would be 
an example, and that 
employment of labor 
would hasten rather 
than retard the return of prosperity. 

“Though several months have gone by 
and business continues to be depressed, it 
would seem to be appropriate to advise the 
departments and subsidiary companies that 
this policy of moderate aggressiveness in 
starting and continuing construction and 
repair work is still in effect.” 
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“Meet me at 
- | the soda fountain” 





| ; ne 4 A f ‘e 4 uy 
me JOT the Pause 
or ae 
that refreshes 
Always a happy invitation to good company, and so easy to act 
upon. For, around the corner from anywhere, there’s always a 


cool and cheerful place where Coca-Cola invites you to enjoy 
refreshment and be refreshed for enjoyment. 





Ice-cold, sparkling, delicious— pure as sunlight — Coca-Cola is 
the one drink that fits all times, all places, all thirsty needs. And, 
along with millions of people every day, you'll find the pause 
—+ LISTEN IN— for its wholesome refreshment a delightful way to well-being. 
recnartay naar enntigtiigtaer THE BEST SERVED DRINK IN THE WORLD 


Sports Champions —t Coca-Cola 
4 ° A pure drink of natural flavors served ice-cold in its own glass and in its 


— +3 
a awed ee wigan rena own bottle. The crystal-thin Coca-Cola glass that represents the best in soda 
ro Cee a er fountain service. The distinctive Coca-Cola bottle you can always identify; 
Daylight Saving Time ~—+— it is sterilized, filled and sealed air-tight without the touch of human hands, 
Coast to Coast NBC Network. insuring purity and wholesomeness. 


The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Ga. 


9 MILLION A DAY~—IT HAD TO BE GOOD TO GET WHERE IT IS 
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Guaranty Trust Company 
of New York 


MAIN OFFICE FIFTH AVE.OFFICE MADISON AVE. OFFICE 








140 Broadway Fifth Ave. at 44th St. Madison Ave. at 60th St. 
LONDON PARIS BRUSSELS LIVERPOOL HAVRE ANTWERP 
CONDENSED STATEMENT, JUNE 30, 1930 
RESOURCES 

Cash on Hand, in Federal Reserve Bank, and due from 

Banks and Bankers . . .... . 2... . $ 431,164,354.72 
U. S. Government Bonds and Certificates . . . . . 213,441,517.80 
Public Securities ‘i a eee ht ye 43,300,047.28 
Stock of the Federal Reserve Bank Bae i “eg 7,800,000.00 
Other Securities a ae Re ae ee ee ea 50,157,186.64 
Loans and Bills Purchased . . . ct aes 1,117,034,903.51 
Real Estate Bonds and Mortgages Or ae ee 882,827.49 
Items in Transit with Foreign Branches ode vad 2 1,853,833.25 
Credits Granted on Acceptances . . 144,595,517.85 


Bank Buildings . . . 


Accrued Interest and Accounts ‘Ressivable z 


LIABILITIES 


Capital: . . . . 
Surplus Fund . . 
Undivided Profits 


Outstanding Foreign Bills . . . 


. 14,500,969.71 
we 13,727,128.03 





$2,038,458,286.28 








- $ 90,000,000.00 
-  170,000,000.00 
. 36,385,493.51 





$ 296,385,493.51 











on bk. ee ~ 335,040.00 
Bills Payable Ee Sia ie gig! se ee ere RS i 41,350,000.00 
Ao Miscellaneous Accounts 
ayable, Reserve for Taxes, etc. . . . .... 12,156,964.00 
Federal Funds Purchased. 7 SR ae ee ee 40,000,000.00 
Agreements to Repurchase Securities Sold a. ioe 6,608,247.04 
Acceptances & a al a ae ea cae ee 144,595,517.85 
Liability as Endorser on Acceptances and Foreign Bills . . 117,697,184.40 
Deposits ce oe So te es - $1,276,024,581.48 
Outstanding Checks . . . 103,305,258.00  1,379,329,839.48 
$2,038,458,286.28 
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Will the Farm Board 


Aid Cotton Growers? 


Outlook Is for a 
Year of Low Prices 


By I. V. SHANNON 
With Fenner & Beane 


HE downward trend of cotton 

i values, which started shortly after 

the Farm Board completed its 
deal in May futures and withdrew its 
support from the futures market, con- 
tinued well into July with spots ‘and 
futures selling down to pre-war levels. 
Middling cotton sold as low as 12.36 in 
New Orleans before the middle of July. 

When the time came for delivery on 
July contracts the Farm Board failed 
to reenter the futures market, and longs 
in that position, who were forced out by 
notices of delivery, found very little de- 
mand for their offerings except at 
steadily declining prices. 

The heavy deliveries on May contracts 
which the Farm Board was forced to 
take as a result of its efforts to support 
the futures market, appears to have 
taught the Board a lesson in the mar- 
keting of cotton which made it careful 
in its handling of the July position. 

As a result, the Farm Board did no- 
thing in July except to take up the cot- 
ton which the various Co-operatives had 
purchased in that month. It took up 
something over 200,000 bales on July, 
and about 600,000 on May, or around 
800,000 bales for the two delivery periods. 

The Government’s acreage figures 
added another depressing factor, be- 
cause it showed a decrease of only 2.7 
per cent. from last year’s figures. The 
area in cultivation in cotton this year 
is estimated by the Government at 45,- 
815,000 acres. This compares with 47,- 
067,000 acres in cultivation in 1929, and 
48,720,000 in the record year of 1926. 

These acreage figures created a bear- 
ish impression throughout the world, be- 
cause they indicate the possibility of 
another large crop, although as a mat- 
ter of fact the market had a fair rally 
shortly after the report was published. 
This rally, however, was due to appre- 
hension over the possibly unfavorable 
effect from a long period of heat and 
drouth in the central and southern parts 
of the eastern belt. 

The drouth and heat, however, were 
broken temporarily around the middle 
of the month, when the market ex- 
perienced another sinking spell which 
sent it to new low levels. 


AM inclined to the view that the 

faux pas of the Farm Board in boost- 
ing the price of cotton during April is 
largely responsible for the small de- 
crease in the cotton acreage this year. 
Had the Board allowed the market to 
take its own course during planting time, 
I believe we would have had eleven to 
twelve cent cotton during planting time 
and a much smaller acreage. 

The boosting of spot prices in April 
to 16 cents at New Orleans, through the 
operations of the Farm Board, appears 
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to have been accepted by producers as 
a demonstration of the power of the 
Board to control the market and en- 
couraged the planting of an acreage 
large enough to produce a big crop 
under average-conditions. If, therefore, 
the farmer fails to obtain a good price 
for his cotton this year, he can lay the 
blame for it at the door of the Farm 
Board. 

Members of the Farm Board are very 
reticent regarding plans for aiding pro- 
ducers of cotton this year. Advices from 
Washington indicate that neither the 
Government nor the Farm Board have 
any plan for halting the decline in com- 
modity prices. Instead it seems to be 
their policy to allow the cotton and 
other commodity markets to seek levels 
which will create a demand for existing 
surpluses. 

The only plan which the Farm Board 
has so far announced, is an offer to lend 
producers of cotton money through the 
Co-operative Association to carry their 
cotton until such time as it can be mar- 
keted to advantage through the Co- 
operative Marketing Association. This 
year, however, the Board will not make 
loans on a flat price, as it did last year, 
but will exact a margin of safety based 
on market conditions in the same man- 
ner that banks do. 

Spinners are refusing to buy ahead 
owing to certainty of a large carry-over 
and possibility of a large crop. As a 
result the futures market is apt to be 
called upon to absorb and carry the 
crop, as it has so often done in the past, 
until spinners get ready to buy for 
future needs. 


' expectation is that the carry- 
over from the last crop will be be- 
tween 5,500,000 and 5,800,000 bales. Last 
year Hester, of the New Orleans Cotton 
Exchange, made the carry-over 4,395,000 
bales and Garside, of the New York 
Cotton Exchange, 4,474,000 bales. 

This year’s probable carry-over, while 
large would not prove excessive with 
normal consumption or with a small 
crop. Consumption, however, has fallen 
from 15,200,000 bales last season to 
around 13,500,000 this year and there is 
very little prospect of any increase in 
the near future. 

As a result of this condition a crop 
of even 13,500,000 bales would furnish a 
supply equal to that of last year, which 
proved excessive, while any crop in ex- 
cess of that figure would furnish a sup- 
ply larger than the average of recent 
years and might prove burdensome, un- 
less there is marked improvement in 
world trade conditions in the near future. 

The Government will give us its first 
estimate of the probable yield on August 
8th, by which time the crop will be mov- 
ing in fairly good volume from Southern 
sections of the belt. 

Speculative and trade buying are both 
at low ebb and it seems impossible for 
the futures market to absorb the hedges 
which will soon be coming on it in good 
volume without a material shrinkage in 
values. 

Indications as this is written are that 
the farmer is in for a year of low prices 
and that he will pay dearly for his folly 
in overplanting. 














Corn Products Refining Co. 


Analyzed in our latest WEEKLY REVIEW 


Copy F-165 on request 


PRINCE & WHITELY 


Established 1878 
New York Stock Exchange Chicago Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 
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Reasons Why 


Des the quarter cen- 

Des Stewart-Warner has 

been engaged in fine 
precision manufacture, its 
products and those of its sub- 
sidiaries have grown in use, 
until today it claims 27,000,- 
000 users — 27 million reasons 
why this name is known and 
respected the world over. Add 
to this another fact—its 50 
million dollars in resources— 
and you get a_ substantial 
picture of Stewart-Warner 
solidity. 


27,000,000 | 
| 


1 








List of products and latest 
financial report obtainable at 
broker’s office or upon appli- 
cation direct to the Corpora- 
tion. 


STEWART-WARNER 
CORPORATION 


1826 Diversey Pkwy., Chicago 
and subsidiaries 
Stewart-Warner-Alemite Corp’n 
of Canada, Ltd. 

The Bassick Co. 

The Alemite Corp’n. 
The Stewart Die Casting Corp’n. I 
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Executive Training 


YOUNG Men 


at BABSON INSTITUTE 


Every ambitious young man should pre- 
pare to take aleading part in the new business 
world. New conditions have no mercy on 
those who depend on “picking it up” as they 
go along. But rewards, richer than ever, 
await those who have the foresight to pre- 
pare themselves. 


Babson Institute can provide you with a 
practical knowledge of Finance, Management, 
Production and Distribution. Actual con- 
tacts with factories and business organizations 
show you how to apply this knowledge to 
everyday business problems. As a Babson 
student you would live in a business en- 
vironment for nine months of intensive 
work. You would get “brass-tacks” training 
that wastes no time on non-essentials but 
gets right down to business as it is. 


Send for Booklet 


You owe it to yourself to find out how the Babson 
Institute may i a direct route to business achieve- 
ment for you. Send for a free copy of “Training for 
Business Leadership”’ which gives full information. 


Fill in coupon below 
BABSON INSTITUTE 
5 Babson Park, Mass. a 


Please send me, Bess any obligation, your 
booklet, ““Training for Business Leadership,” 
and complete information about your intensive 
business course. 


Signature 
Address 4 
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Tariffs and International Trade 


Consequential Effects of New Legislation 
in United States and Canada 


By CHARLES BISHOP 


rONARIFF barriers in any country 
[Pecrior a normal function when 
they keep out or reduce imports 
from another and so the tariff legisla- 
tion enacted by the parliament of 
Canada finds, already, an increasing 
reflection upon trade between Canada 
and the United States. The more 
recent operation of the tariff at Wash- 
ington will, when the figures are avail- 
able, be found to have a similar effect 
upon imports from Canada. Ordinarily, 
when a law is enacted, that is the last 
of it. People accept it as an accom- 
plished fact and, whether or not it is to 
their liking, they make the best of it. 
But, apparently both in the United 
States and in Canada, the new law con- 
tinues a subject of agitative comment. 
So far as Canada is concerned, how- 
ever, there is no criticism of what action 
it has taken against Washington because 
it was induced by the United States, 
leading off with a series of body blows 
directed at its best customer. If there 
is any criticism it. is because the 
Dominion government didn’t go far 
enough. That has been a cause of 
criticism in the hectic election campaign 
across the line which has just closed and 
it may be given effect to when the 
newly elected parliament assembles. 


EANWHILE, the figures are illu- 

minative. The new Canadian tariff 
as. affecting the States went into effect 
on May lst. In that month the imports 
from the United States amounted to 
$65,476,748. This is a decrease of almost 
$25,000,000 in comparison with the corre- 
sponding imports in May of 1929. Simi- 
larly, Canadian exports to the States 
decreased in that month, though the 
Hawley-Smoot tariff was not then in 
actual operation. The total of exports 
was $38,796,892, a falling off of six mil- 
lion, roughly. The June figures, not 
complete at the moment, maintain this 
same tendency in a more pronounced 
way and show the effects both of the 
new American tariff and that of 
Canada. 


EVERAL United States factories are 

establishing new branches in Canada. 
As recently pointed out in Forses, it is 
one way in which the tariff can be sur- 
mounted and, at the same time, the 
policy of preferential trade within the 
British Empire be availed of. The 
principal move in this line is announced 
by the Goodrich Tire Company with its 
output of $250,000,000 a year. It is going 
to establish, not a small branch but a 
great big factory at Kitchener, Ontario, 
not far from Toronto. It is claimed that 
twenty other concerns, large and small, 
are emulating this example and locating 
in Ontario and Quebec, subsidiaries of 
parent industries mainly headquartered 
in New York, Michigan and Illinois. So, 


| while the volume of trade between the 


two countries will fall off because of the 
new tariffs, United States industry is 
evidently going to do what it might be 
expected to do—jump over the tariff 
wall, set up big additional shops in 
Canada, and continue to expand its 
business in a way that, also, benefits 
Canadian labor and Canadian revenues. 
The advantage of this course is not 
alone in getting Canadian business. That 
really will be the short end of it. 
Nothing is more certain than that Great 
Pritain and her Dominions are heading 
straight and strong for extended prefer- 
ences if not for Empire free trade. Any 
Canadian located industry, even though 
controlled in the United States, can get 
in on this preferential policy in a market 
of 450 million people and it seems worth 
going after. 


_— newsprint business in Canada 
depends essentially upon _ interna- 
tional trade. Its best customers are the 
United States publishers. Sometimes, 
however, people are not satisfied and go 
cut and slay the goose that lays the 
golden egg. Something analogous to 
that has happened. Last year, the big 
International Paper Company, with huge 
paper and power plants in Canada, 
thought that it was in a position to sell 
paper to American publishers at a rate 
considerably below that which was then 
prevailing. And it so contracted. The 
rest of the Pulp and Paper Association 
of Canada at once proceeded to create 
a hullabaloo of large proportions and 
invoked the effective aid of Premier 
Ferguson of Ontario and Premier Tas- 
chereau of Quebec. To say that they 
applied the screws to the American 
owned industry, dependent upon provin- 
cial resources for its pulp and power, is 
putting it mildly. Prices were kept up. 
Now comes the comeback in the definite 
move to develop substitutional sources 
of American supply in Alaska and else- 
where. The prospect is not viewed with 
composure by the Canadian interests, 
who will be forced to meet any such 
competition. 


USINESS conditions over the line 

in Canada this Summer are very 
much the same, relatively, as in the 
United States. There is the same pro- 
portionate degree of unemployment, 
though not due to the same cause. The 
wheat crop is an average one though 
rather “spotty.” About ninety million 
bushels of last year’s crop is still on 
hand, which is a complicating factor. In 
commodity prices, uncertainty prevails 
as to whether or not the bottom has 
yet been reached. The iron and steel 
business is only fair. Car loadings last 
month fell off by 17 per cent. Money is 
fairly cheap and plentiful but the trend 
of. business is to cautiously await indi- 
cations that the bottom of the price 
trough has been reached. 
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Further Cuts in 
Oil Production 


New Proration Schedules 
Reflect Reduced Demand 


By PAUL WAGNER 


HE petroleum industry found it 
i i necessary to adopt sterner meas- 

ures in July in its attempt to ad- 
just economic difficulties. These took 
the form of 15 per cent. reduced manu- 
facture of gasoline by some of the larger 
industrial units, such as the Standard 
of New Jersey group companies, and 
the further prorating of crude oil pro- 
duction in the Mid-Continent. 

It was hoped to avoid reductions in 
price schedules below already unprofit- 
able levels, but only on the success of 
steps taken could be predicated the 
maintenance of the existing status. 

Prairie Oil & Gas Co.’s admission 2f 
the seriousness of the situation came in 
its early July bulletin announcing that 
because of slackened demand for crude 
it was necessary to curtail shipments 
of purchased oil through the Prairie 
pipeline by 40,000 barrels daily. It an- 
nounced that oil handled by _ it 
from various Mid-Continent connections 
would be prorated. 


| pew proration schedules reflected 
reductions in market demand in 
Texas districts under curtailment. Nom- 
inations of purchasers from the Yates 
field of Pecos county were reduced from 
110,000 to 100,000 barrels daily; a cut 
from 23,000 to 21,000 barrels was made 
in quantities specified for Darst Creek, 
in the Luling fault zone; prorated pro- 
duction was reduced several thousand 
barrels daily from the Howard-Glass- 
cock area in West Texas; and Ector 
county, also in the Permian salt basin 
region, had total nominations approxi- 
mating 14,000 barrels. Prior to the pro- 
rating of Ector county that district had 
been exploited at nearly 30,000 barrels 
daily, open fiow. 


EXAS and New Mexico continue 

the “key” to an aggravated crude 
oil situation, the peculiarities of Texas 
anti-trust statutes heretofore defeating 
further efforts at curtailment than the 
semi-effective measures in effect several 
years. Production has recently approxi- 
mated 850,000 barrels daily in the face 
of an ideal exploitation sought of about 
750,000 barrels daily. California with ap- 
proximately 600,000 barrels and Okla- 
homa with 650,000 barrels daily were 
finally brought into approximate balance 
earlier in the year. 

Overall stocks of crude and products 
are again at an all time high level of the 
past, according to the latest available 
report of the United States Bureau of 
Mines showing 693,892,000 barrels on 
hand. The total crude supply is 527,391,- 
000 barrels, a reduction from the pre- 
vious monthly period of approximately 
2,300,000 barrels. Increased stocks of 
products, now totalling 165,581,000 bar- 
rels, made up the remainder of the over- 
all reckoning and offset the crude oil 
storage reduction. 











Are Stocks Still 
A Purchase? Associated Gas and 
Around bottom prices in June we Electric Company 


outlined purchases. These stocks 

have since advanced strongly. What 
Gold Debenture Bonds due 
1968 at present market yielding 


next? 
over 534 % 


Prorecrep by earnings 
over two times interest 
requirements, these bonds 













Sample c opy of report on all these 
stocks mailed free. Simply address 


AMERICAN SECURITIES SERVICE 
108 Norton-Lilly Bldg., N. Y. 





are an investment in a long 














established utility with an 
international distribution of 
security holders. 












Public Utility Investing Corp. 
61 Broadway New York City 


Please send me Circular H 
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NAME 


Ask for Circular B-1 
165 Broadway, New York Est. 1893 
































INVESTORS’ INQUIRIES 


EADERS of “Forbes” may consult the Inquiry Depart- 

ment for information and opinions concerning invest- 
ments. The fee is $2 for each security, or $5 for three. 
Letters should be addressed to 


Inquiry Department 
FORBES MAGAZINE - 120 Fifth Avenue, New York City 




















CORPORATIONS! 


Are you planning to add to your Executive 
Staff in the fall? Now is the time to start 
investigating, interviewing and selecting men. 


If you have an employment problem, write us. 
We have executives on file to fit specific 
positions. 


EXECUTIVES! 


Are you planning to seek a new connection in 
the fall? Now is the time to start making your 
contacts. This is YOUR Service, established for 
YOUR Benefit. Let us assist you with your 
employment problem. 


ForBEs EXECUTIVE PERSONNEL SERVICE 
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“An Address of Distinction’ wy oP ‘a 


Guster rie 


LIGHT, airy and spacious f 
rooms, luxuriously appointed Vy 





. tempting foods. Over- 
looking the quiet shores of 
Lake Michigan . . . quickly 
accessible to vacation 
pleasures and business ac- 
tivities. Value-for-your- 
money in every detaii of 
service. Rates begin at $5 a 
day. Permanent Suites at 
Special Discounts. 


ID RAK Y 


HOTEL, CHICAGO 
(/, Under Blackstone Management 














NVESTMENT 


Decisions 


Analysis of individual needs is the first 
step in any investment decision. The 
National City Company will 
be glad to help you analyze 
your needs and recommend 
high grade securities to meet 
them adequately. Offices in 
50 leading cities. 


The National City Company 
National City Bank Building, New York 
INVESTMENT SECURITIES 

















Facts and Opinions 
Condensed | 


Ten minutes a week, if you read the 
Bache Review, will keep you informed 
on the main subjects, important to your 
own business, which affect the commer- 
cial and financial situation. 


Sent for three months 
without charge. 


J. S. BACHE & CO. 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
42 BROADWAY NEW YORK | 























PLANT SITE AND VILLAGE 


IN GEORGIA 


ye 2 Gcicatin, plant site on main 
line Central of Georgia Railroad, 25 
miles from Macon, Georgia. Good loca- 
tion for hosiery, overalls, spinning, etc.; 
also wood wor ing, furniture and stoves. 
Power plant av lable, with deep well 
and pumps, 100 foot tower and tank, 
sprinkler system and service lines in- 
stalled. Fifty good houses, club house 
and store. In town of 1500 population. 
Plenty of labor available. 


NASHVILLE INDUSTRIAL CORPORATION 
OLD HICKORY, TENNESSEE 
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European Reactions to New Tariff 


Britain Turns to New Markets for Raw 


Material — Soviet Russia to 


Benefit 


By JOHN CARTER 


British opinion has very largely 

discounted the Smoot-Hawley Tar- 
iff and, so far as Great Britain is pre- 
pared to make any readjustment to the 
new rates, the idea is to cultivate new 
sources for the raw materials hitherto 
purchased from the United States: cotton 
in Nigeria, the Sudan and, eventually, in 
Turkestan; copper in South Africa; grain 
in Canada, Australia and the Argentine; 
oil in the East Indies, and so on. This, 
however, is a trend which has been evi- 
dent for many years and more will 
elapse before the United Kingdom or Eu- 
rope develop non-American sources as ac- 
cessible, reliable and adequate as those 
which have enabled us to set the world 
price on a number of essential commodi- 
ties. 

Rather more significant in character is 
the British and European tendency to de- 
velop alternative economic relations with 
Soviet Russia and to play off Russian 
trade against American trade. “The Econ- 
omist” points out: 


h FTER emitting three hearty groans, 


“The economic development which 
took place in Russia during the cen- 
turies preceding the war was just as 
much a factor in the contemporary 
economic development of Western Eu- 
rope as was the opening up of North 
and South America; and it is, there- 
fore, unlikely that Europe will re- 
cover her pre-war economic position 
unless and until Russia becomes a 
‘going concern’ again. Let us assist 
her efforts in this direction in every 
way possible.” 


ROM Berlin comes word that “the 

(Russian) Five Year Plan and the 
extension of Russian trade and industry 
during the last few months are so con- 
siderable . . . that Germans are once 
again looking upon Russia as a market for 
German goods and as an opportunity for 
German exports; and—for the first time— 
the idea of Russo-German commercial co- 
operation in the Balkans and other East- 
ern European markets is being seriously 
considered.” France, the “Petroleum 
Times” (London) observes, is getting from 
Russia over two-thirds of her requirements 
for naval fuel oil and is willing to pay 
for it prices which are 15 per cent. higher 
than those paid for the same oils in Spain. 

“The Far Eastern Review” looks ask- 
ance at the new Soviet railway linking 
Siberia and Russian Turkestan, stating 
that the new line “is designed to make 
Chinese Turkestan at first economically 
and eventually politically a part of the 
Soviet Union.” A contributor to The 
Fortnightly Review concludes that “the 
prospects of an economic success in the 
case of the Russian Soviet experiment are 
bright.” The “Statist” observes that the 
new Russian orders to be placed in England 
as a result of the provisional commercial 
agreement, “a/l probably be gained at the 


expense of the United States, to which 
country they will doubtless be held out 
as proof of the advantages to be gained 
from diplomatic recognition of the Soviet.” 
In justification of official British credits 
to finance this trade, Arnold Toynbee 
writes in the “Bulletin of International 
News” that, without official credits, 
“it would be America who would bene- 
fit from the success of the Soviet’s 
great experiment at the expense of 
Great Britain and her industries, for 
America, despite the fact that she per- 
sistently refuses to enter into diplo- 
matic relations with the U. S. S. R., 
is nevertheless rich enough to take the 
risk of allowing her credit during this 
period of transition.” 


k igews American official position, how- 
ever, has operated to discourage pri- 
vate credits to Russian trade and, as 
though to illustrate the force of the Brit- 
ish prophecies, American sales to Russia 
dropped from $10,000,000 in January to 
$3,000,000 in May; similarly, the sale of 
American airplanes to Russia has been 
stopped at Washington and there was a 
determined, if ineffectual, effort to ex- 
clude Soviet pulp-wood from the Ameri- 
can Customs as being the product of 
slave labor or other moral turpitude. 

In the meantime, Great Britain ap- 
proaches the economic cross-roads between 
a system of Empire Free Trade and the 
maintenance of intimate commercial rela- 
tions with European, Asiatic and Ameri- 
can. markets. Herbert Samuel informs 
the readers of the “Spectator” that the 
purchases of British goods by non-British 
countries are greater than those of the 
Empire, and that the United Kingdom ob- 
tains twice as much food and raw mate- 
rials from non-British lands as from the 
Empire. 

The “Times Trade and Engineering 
Supplement,” in discussing the opportuni- 
ties to trade with America, despite the 
Tariff, points out that “The prosperous 
American citizen . . . wants something 
better than the products of mass manu- 
facture, and, since he can well afford to 
pay for his taste, British manufacturers 
who have goods of high quality to sell 
have a good market awaiting them.” The 
article cites the great disparity between 
landed cost and selling price of imported 
specialties in this country, ranging any- 
where from 250 per cent. to 600 per cent., 
and says that “the real difficulty is to de- 
sign something that will appeal to Ameri- 
can taste and to find a means of present- 
ing it to the consumer without necessarily 
allowing the middleman to absorb more 
than a fair share of the gross profit.” 

On the other hand, the “Manchester 
Guardian” complains that “by refusing to 
take other people’s goods America pre- 
vents them from buying from her. What 
has she to gain from so impoverishing her 
neighbors at a time when we are all suf- 
fering from a world slump.” 
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Upward Trend in Building 


Outlook for Balance of Year Is 
Encouraging—Money Plenttful 


By FRANK E. PERLEY 


encouragingly for the construction 

industry. An upward trend is seen 
which experienced observers regard as 
promising well. Many important indus- 
trial and engineering projects that had 
been expected to keep the year’s volume 
of construction satisfactory are now get- 
ting under way, and a speeding up of resi- 
dential and commercial work also is evi- 
dent. With the coming of July the indus- 
try seemed to turn the corner, with satis- 
factory prospects for the balance of the 
year. 

June developments were good—particu- 
larly good in view of the conditions which 
had prevailed through the first five months 
of the year. Construction contracts total- 
ling about $660,000,000 were awarded dur- 
ing June in the United States as a whole, 
bringing the aggregate of contracts for the 
first half of the current year up to $2,- 
925,000,000. 

While the second half started on July 1 
about $400,000,000 behind the same date 
last year there was no mistaking the trend 
of improvement. Of special significance 
was the increased activity during the final 
days of the month—an upward swing in 
the industry which has carried on into July 
and promises to continue for many weeks 
to come. 


Te last half of the year starts more 


HERE is another phase of mid-Sum- 

mer conditions which is distinctly en- 
couraging, namely, the volume of contem- 
plated construction reported during June. 
This total for the nation was approxi- 
mately $850,000,000, and formed an aggre- 
gate that would have been regarded as 
impressive even in the biggest years the 
industry ever has experienced. It repre- 
sented a gain in contemplated work of 
nearly $150,000,000 over June a year ago. 


An upward swing has started in New 
York City which makes more satisfactory 
the national outlook. After dragging along 
at a relatively slow pace for months, con- 
struction work in the metropolis became 
decidedly more active early in June. The 
momentum then gained has been increasing 
week after week, and latest reports on 
contemplated construction in the Metro- 


politan District indicate that this will con- 
tinue into the Fall months. 

Funds for building loans are more 
plentiful than for many months, and large- 
scale projects, deferred during the early 
months of the year, are being carried for- 
ward now in New York City. With other 
sections of the country maintaining a sat- 
isfactory volume of construction and with 
conditions thus improving in the metrop- 
olis, the entire situation takes on a decid- 
edly brighter aspect. 

It is shown by statistics of F. W. Dodge 
Corporation that the dollar volume of con- 
tracts awarded during June was the high- 
est monthly total since July, 1929, and 
that the decline in this year’s totals as 
compared with a year ago was only 12% 
per cent. on July 1 as against 18 per cent. 
on May 1. The New England States are 
maintaining marked activity, although still 
somewhat behind their 1929 totals for the 
first six months. But in that section a 
gain was made in June and the volume of 
contemplated construction reported makes 
probable further gains in July and Au- 
gust. Similar conditions are found in the 
Middle Atlantic States, where the increase 
in contracts awarded and in contemplated 
construction are still more pronounced. 


ig some sections no material improve- 
ment in conditions is seen. Chicago 
still lacks the activity of former years, 
and in Illinois, Indiana and lowa the de- 
cline in building which has been such a 
conspicuous feature of the general situa- 
tion continues. An improvement in those 
states, however, may come soon, as a 
marked increase in contemplated work 
there is reported. 

The encouraging developments in the 
East are being duplicated in Missouri and 
adjacent states. There has been a very 
decided improvement in conditions in that 
area, where work under way is much 
greater than a year ago and where the 
contemplated construction reported during 
June was more than double the 1929 vol- 
ume. Another very active area has Kan- 
sas City as its centre, with a volume of 
work under way which is far ahead of last 
year and which promises: to continue in- 
definitely. 





BUILDING CONTRACTS CHEER WITH BIG ADVANCE 
(37 STATES izz MILLIONS Of DOLLARS ~ DODGE REPORTS) 
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45% Interest + 28% Profit Sharing 





\ 73% 





in little over 


7 YEARS 








tained at 100, less 2% bro- 
kerage after one year from 
purchase. 


Coupon brings full information. 


CREDIT SERVICE 


This enviable return 
to original bond hold- 
ers consists of 6% in- 
terest on the CREDIT 
SERVICE, Inc. Profit Shar- 
ing Bonds plus one-third 
of net earnings. 







A Customer Market is main- 


ASSOCIATES, Inc. 


Graybar Blidg., New York 
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Counselors 
to Investors 


New York City 


Write for complimentary 

copies of future bulletins. 

Also ask about the proof 

of our accuracy during 
the “breaks.” 
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of safety 


Odd Lots 


“Odd Lot Trading” is the name 
of an interesting booklet we 
have prepared for small and 
large investors who are desir- 
ous of increasing their margin 
thru diversifying 


their holdings. 


Send for a copy of this booklet, 
it explains the many advan- 
buying 


tageous 


features in 


Odd Lots. 


Please mention F. 440 


100 Share Lots 


John Muir &(O 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 


New York Cotton Exchange 
National Raw Silk Exchange, Inc. 


Associate Members 


New York Curb Exchange 


39 Broadway 


BRANCH OFFICES 
11 W. 42d St. 


New York | 


41 E. 42d St. 

































































National Stock 
Analysis 


ILL enable you to get a better 
perspective on general busi- 
ness and assist you in judging 
the value of stocks in which you 


may be interested. 


This convenient booklet features 
an industrial résumé of each in- 
dustry together with up-to-date 
analyses of companies (classified 
by industries) whose securities are 
listed on the principal exchanges. 


A copy will be mailed 


obey EKirk 


upon request. 


Established 1873 


Members 


New York Stock Exchange 
New York Curb Exchange 


25 BROAD ST. 


—————————————————— 


NEW YORK 
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FORBES for 


Stock Market Outlook 


Prophested Recovery Followed by Reaction 
Which Should Furnish Clue to Next Big Move 


By R. W. SCHABACKER 


Wives: the future for general busi- 
ness hanging in the balance, the 
stock market is coloring business 
sentiment more than it has for some 
time past. At the end of the bull market 
last year business led the stock market 
by three months. It now appears that 
the stock market is going to lead busi- 
ness in calling the turn from depression 
into recovery. 

That does not mean that the stock 
market has thus far called such a turn, 
however. There has been nothing suffi- 
ciently definite in the action of the 
market during the past month to 
guarantee that future sailing is clear of 
all obstacles. We -merely feel that it is 
more important to get the clue to busi- 
ness prospects from the stock market 
than to get the market clue from 
business. 


T BECOMES more important than 

ever, therefore, to forecast correctly 
the future for the stock market. It has 
been fairly easy, on a basis of technical 
action alone, to forecast the short-term 
movements of the past couple of months, 
but it is by no means so simple to fore- 
cast what the long-swing price move- 
ment is going to be for the remainder 
of 1930. 

As regards past movements the mar- 
ket has followed our requests in docile 
fashion. In the July lst issue we said 
the decline should end at 180 on the 
above index of fifty stocks. It ended at 
179%. We then predicted an inter- 
mediate recovery to 205 to 210 in this 
average. The recovery came early in 
July and carried the average to 204.94, 
followed by reaction. 

This is not quite as high as we 
expected, and though the market is still 
reacting as these lines are written, we 
are still hoping for a slight further 
recovery nearer our higher objective of 
210. This small further gain is rela- 


tively unimportant, however, for it 
would only amount to a few points and 
thereafter we anticipate the secondary 
reac.ion which we mentioned last issue 
to follow the July advance. 


AST issue we called attention to the 

importance of the extent of this 
secondary reaction. If the forthcoming 
decline holds above the low of 180 
established late in June then we may 
still hope that the bear market is over. 
But if it goes below that support point 
then we may easily be in for another 
sharp decline which could carry the 
average of fifty stocks back down to 
around the low levels of 1926. 

Since this test of the market has not 
yet developed we cannot be fair to 
readers and be more specific at the 
same time. All we can do is to point 
out the critical period ahead of us that 
the reader may be able to make his own 
decision quickly between issues of 
ForBEs. 

Personally, we are still unwilling to 
allow that we have passed the bottom of 
our bear market. What we are willing 
to allow is that we are almost certainly 
nearer the bottom than the top of the 
“long swing” in our downward cycle. No 
one can call the turn exactly and on the 
principle of long-swing cycles we have 
entered a fundamental buying zone. The 
speculator who wants to try to guess the 
bottom closely should withhold purchases 
until the picture is clearer but for the 
long-swing investor who is content to be- 
gin buying stocks near the bottom, we 
continue to allow gradual accumulation 
of strong issues on a scale down for the 
next broad upswing over the long term. 

We merely warn that the investor 
who purchases now may have to exer- 
cise some patience and be prepared to 
see his stocks go lower before that 
upswing actually commences. 

JULY 21, 1930. 
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2,000,000 Shares 


(400,000 Shares Reserved for Officers and Employees) 
Hearst Consolidated Publications, Inc. 


Class “A” 7% Cumulative Participating Stock 


(Par value $25 per share) 


Preferred as to Regular dividends at the rate of 7% per annum, cumulative from September 15, 1930, payable quarterly March, June, 
September and December 15. Entitled also to participate up to a maximum of 3% per annum, ratably with the Common Stock, after the 
Common Stock has received $1.75 per share in any year. The Participating dividend is payable simultaneously with any Common dividend in 
excess of an annual rate of $1.75. Redeemable, as a whole or in part, at the option of the Company, upon 30 days’ prior notice, on any 
dividend date, at $30 per share plus accrued unpaid Regular and Participating dividends. Preferred as to assets (subject to the prior rights 
of the then existing subsidiary Bond and Debenture holders), upon voluntary dissolution or liquidation, up to $30 per share, and in any 
involuntary dissolution or liquidation, up to $25 per share; in each case, plus accrued unpaid Regular and Participating dividends. No voting 
rights unless and until the Company shall have failed to pay four consecutive Regular quarterly dividend instalments, whether declared or not, 
in which event the holders of the Class ‘A’ 7% Cumulative Participating Stock shall, during the continuance of the default, have the right 
to elect a majority of the Board of Directors. 


DIVIDENDS EXEMPT FROM THE PRESENT NORMAL FEDERAL INCOME TAX 








CAPITALIZATION 
Class “A” 7% Cumulative Participating Stock Authorized To Be Outstanding 
($25 par value) . . ° ° ° e ° $100,000,000 $50,000,000 


Common Stock—no par value. ‘ ‘ ‘ ‘i 2,000,000 Shares 2,000,000 Shares 
The additional $50,000,000 Class “A” Stock, authorized under the provisions of the Certificate of Incorporation, or the 
proceeds thereof, is reserved for the sole and exclusive purpose of redemption of, or the retirement by exchange of, the 
outstanding Bonds and/or Debentures of the subsidiaries. The Certificate provides that the Bonds or Debentures can- 
not be exchanged at a price greater for the Bonds or Debentures than their call price at the time of offer, and in any 
computation affecting the exchange by the company, Class ‘“‘A” Stock must be computed at par. The present outstand- 
ing funded debt of the subsidiaries of this Corporation is $38,547,500. 





Business and Organization: Hearst Consolidated Publications, Inc., has been organized under the laws of the State 
of Delaware, and has acquired through entire Common Stock ownership, eleven of the largest and most profit- 
able Daily and Sunday newspapers owned by William Randolph Hearst, namely: 


AVERAGE NET PAID CIRCULATION 
Six Months Ending March 31, 1930 





Daily Sunday American Weekly 
New York Evening Journal . ‘. . ° 630,368 
Chicago Evening American . a ‘ ‘ ° 569,167 
Pittsburgh Sun-Telegraph . ‘. P ‘ ‘ 178,192 352,362 352,362 
Detroit Times . 4 ; ‘ ‘ ‘ . 274,464 381,706 381,706 
San Francisco Examiner é ‘ ‘ " ° 187,031 387,034 387,034 
San Francisco Call-Bulletin . F ‘ ‘ ‘i 124,338 
Oakland Post-Enquirer é ‘ ‘. . ‘ 57,872 
Los Angeles Examiner . . ‘i . ‘ . 205,218 457,317 457,317 
Los Angeles Herald . ‘ . " ts F 232,052 
Seattle Post-Intelligencer . . > ‘ ‘ 104,724 165,598 165,598 
American Weekly (in addition to above Sunday papers) . 3,862,226 
TOTAL Circulation . . ‘ . - " 2,563,426 1,744,017 5,606,243 


The above newspapers are outstanding in circulation and advertising volume in their respective communities. 

The American Weekly’s Sunday circulation, 5,606,243, is the largest of any known weekly publication in the world. 
According to estimates it is read every Sunday by in excess cf 20,000,000 persons. 

Total paid advertising lineage Bo, ished by this group during 1929 was 143,207,737 lines. Total gross revenue from cir- 
culation and advertising during the year 1929 was 395.85. 

The exceptionally favorable location of these newspapers in the largest cities of the United States indicates a con- 
tinuous growth of these properties. The combined population of the cities and contiguous territory within a radius of 
fifty miles served by these newspapers, according to an estimate of the last census, is more than 32,000,000. 


Earnings: ‘The combined net income of the newspapers above referred to, after deducting interest charges on the 
outstanding funded debt, depreciation and Federal Income Taxes, as certified by Haskins & Sells, Accountants 
and Auditors, has been as follows during the last four years: 





Times Dividend 

Net Earnings Requirements on 

YEAR as above Class “A” Stock 
1926 $10,009,806.78 2.86 
1927 10,162,284.00 2.90 
1928 11,044,777.36 3.15 
1929 12,854,626.69 3.67 
Average $11,017,873.71 3.14 


Management: The same competent management of the subsidiaries will continue under the control of those 
persons who have been responsible for their success. 


Application will be made to list this stock on the New York Curb, Chicago and San Francisco Stock Exchanges. 
Price $25 per share 


Subscriptions to this stock will be received at the Cashier’s office of 


NEW YORK EVENING JOURNAL, INC., or 
NEW YORK AMERICAN, INC. 


220 South Street, New York City 


Arr ments have been made also with the institutions listed below to t subscripti to thi 
ange issue at their offices, or any of their branch o foe eae scriptions to this 


The National City Company Continental Illinois Bank and Trust Company 


Anglo London Paris Company Crocker First Company Bank of Italy Bank of America 


San Francisco San Francisco N. T. & S. A. of California 
San Francisco 












































The Secvrities of 
Ohio Corporations 


which include those of many com- 
panies that are vital factors in the 
great industrial structure of the 
United States, have attracted invest- 
ment capital from probably every 
state in the Union. 


We have maintained for years, in 
our Cleveland Office, an Ohio se- 
curities Department, devoted exclu- 
sively to Ohio securities, listed and 
unlisted, which is now being used 
by investors in all parts of the coun- 
try. It is supplemented by offices in 
Cincinnati, Columbus, Toledo, Can- 
ton, Massillon and Akron, Ohio, 
— wire connections and mem- 

erships in the Cleveland, Cincin- 
nati and Columbus Stock Exchanges. 
Through this department we offer a 
highly specialized service in Ohio 
securities. 


OTIS & CO. 


Established 1899 
CLEVELAND 
NEW YORK CHICAGO 


Members New York and 
other leading Stock Exchanges 
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Petroleum subsidiaries of 

| the Cities Service organ- 

i ization own or lease more 
than 3,000 tank cars. 
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For Current Income— 
For Future Needs— 


Cities Service 
Common Stock 


Some investors want their 
dividends to pay current ex- 
penses; the Cities Service 
monthly dividend meets 
their wishes perfectly. 


Other investors want chiefly 
to provide for future needs 
and luxuries; for them there 
is the Doherty Reinvest- 
ment Plan. 

Under this plan dividends 
are reinvested automati- 
cally—your holdings grow 
rapidly. Let us tell you 
about this easy way to build 
an estate. 

Mail the coupon 


HENRY L. DOHERTY & CO. 
60 Wall Street, New York City 


Please send me full information. 











IRST NATIONAL STORES, INC., 
PH reoresents a consolidation of three 

successful chain store grocery sys- 
tems operating in New England. Since 
this grouping in 1925 the system has ex- 
panded until at present it operates 2,550 
stores, of which 204 are combination groc- 
ery and meat stores. First National Stores 
at present does about 6% of the grocery 
business of New England and approxi- 
mately 8% of the total in Massachusetts. 
The feature of First National Stores is 
its economical operation through its four 
base plants. These are located at Somer- 
ville, Mass., Providence, R. I., East Hart- 
ford and Bridgeport, Connecticut. The 
Somerville plant is located on 15 acres of 
land owned by the Company and with ad- 
ditions now under construction will be an 
outlay of approximately $5,000,000. At 
this plant shipping and receiving platforms 
with their modern equipment can load and 
unload 80 auto trucks and 50 freight cars 
at the same time. 

An electrically equipped bakery at this 
plant has a weekly capacity of 1,000,000 
loaves, while a bakery at the East Hart- 
ford plant has a capacity of 500,000 loaves 
a week. Other functions performed at the 
base plant at Somerville are roasting cof- 
fee, making jams, condiments, bottling of 
ginger ale and other soft drinks, making 
print and peanut butter, printing of com- 
pany’s advertising material, laundering of 
clerks’ frocks and storing and repairing 
fleet of auto trucks. 


NEW building has just been com- 

pleted at the Somerville base for the 
handling of meats and for the manufacture 
of meat by-products. The company also 
plans to use part of this building for the 
handling of fresh fruit, vegetables and fish. 
A department for making of cake and 
candy may also be established. 

At current volume First National sales 
are at the rate of $120,000,000 a year. 
Sales in the fiscal year ended March 29, 
1930, amounted to $107,635,000, which is a 
gain of $31,750,000, or 41%, over the sales 
of $75,885,000 during the fiscal year ended 
March 31, 1929. Net profits in the fiscal 
year just completed of $4,773,446 compared 
with $2,904,884 in the previous year and 
represented an increase of $1,868,562, or 
64%. 


URING the fiscal year the number of 

stores increased from 2,002 to 2,549 
which is a gain of 27%. Obviously the 
system’s gain in sales and net income is 
not obtained solely from new stores ac- 
quired or opened, but is substantially de- 
rived from operation of the company’s old 
established locations. Despite the rapid 

















decline in commodity prices in the past 
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, W all Pr iraad 
POINTERS 


By ALEX H. GODFREY 


year, First National Stores’ earnings have 
showed great stability. In common with 
other chain store systems these declines 
have been immediately passed along to 
customers. 

Sales of the company for the first quar- 
ter of its fiscal year which ended June 
28th, amounted to $27,930,000, an increase 
of $2,716,000, or 10.7%, over the $25,214- 
000 in the similar period of 1929. While 
first quarter report is ‘not yet available, 
it is believed that profits are continuing 
about the same rate as during the past 
fiscal year. Net income of $4,773,446 
equalled $5.63 a share on the average num- 
ber of shares outstanding during the past 
fiscal year and equalled $5.34 a share on 
the 827,634 shares outstanding on March 
29, 1930. 

The company’s funded debt amounts to 
$1,500,000 to which should be added mort- 
gages payable of $96,800. Capital stock 
consists of 50,000 shares of 7% Preferred 
and 827,634 no par shares of Common 
Stock. 


oe wherever high temperatures 
are employed, be it in the domestic 
fireplace or the mammoth furnaces of 
the steel industry, refractory bricks, made 
principally of fire clay and silica, are em- 
ployed. The refractories business is one 
of our principal basic industries and the 
General Refractories Company the second 
largest unit in the industry. Its sole cap- 
italization consists of 300,000 shares of 
Common Stock. 

General Refractories is one of the few 
really depression-proof companies whose 
1930 earnings are estimated to exceed last 
year, even though 1929 earnings at $8.51 
_per share, were at an all-time peak. Earn- 
ings during the first quarter of 1930, $2.53, 
was a high record for the eighth consecu- 
tive quarter, notwithstanding seasonal vari- 
ations which existed in the past. Al- 
though delay in shipments during the latter 
part of June will make the second quarter 
fall under the results for the first quarter, 
it is confidently expected that, with un- 
filled orders on July 1, 1930, about 160% 
greater than a year before, earnings for 
the third quarter will be very large and 
could materially exceed the $2.53 showing 
in the first quarter. 


i exes company’s earnings have gone 

from $2.79 in 1924 to $8.51 in 1929. 
Earnings for 1930 are conservatively esti- 
mated at $10 per share. One of the prin- 
cipal reasons for the continued growth of 
earnings has been the fact that, although 
the company’s present business with the 
iron and steel industry is greater in amount 
than ever, the proportion of this business 
to the total handled is less than 50%. 
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SECURITIES MARKET 
NEW YORK 
PRODUCE EXCHANGE 


(INCORPORATED 1862) 








Daay, the security sales 
and quotations of this 
Exchange are being released 
by the four leading Press 
Associations and are appear- 
ing in approximately 100 
important American news- 
papers. 


This is one of the advan- 
tages which investors, bank- 
ers and sponsors find by list- 
ing their securities on this 
Exchange. 

The Listing Committee will furnish 


information to responsible under- 
writers or corporations on request. 


Address Listing Committee, 
No. 2 Broadway, New York. 

















Immediate 


Profit Possibilities 


Depression, as well as a rising market, 
has exceptional opportunities to offer, 
but selections must be skilful. We 
believe that opportunities now being 
recommended to our subscribers con- 
tain some exceptional possibilities. 


GOLDSMITH’S 


INVESTMENT and TRADING 
SERVICE 


(28 successful years old) 
NO-COST TRIAL OFFER—Receive the 


next 6 advisory letters without obligation. 
Write for them today. 


F. N. GOLDSMITH 


225 “A” BROADWAY NEW YORK 

















AVOID ERRORS —write 









VaAZmMOP 


phone Memorandums. Use 
CoLyTT“Redi-Roll” trstecsend and 
provides a continuous supply of paper 
on writing shelf for ’phone notes. 


Compact, leaves room for hand 
on ‘phone. Bi 


D i at: *, a ~4 
paper fell. Ong nL 00 
Your ioner or Postpa: 
on receipt of $1.00 


THE COLYTT LABORATORIES 
565 West Washington Street :: Chicago 
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Rate Increases 
Favor Railroads 


But Net Income Declines 33 
Per Cent in First Six Months 


By SAMUEL O. DUNN 
Editor, Railway Age. 


HE decisions of the Interstate 
I Commerce Commission in the East- 
ern and Western class rate cases 
have been about the only recent devel- 
opments that have been encouraging to 
the railways. The May earnings figures 
were what might have been expected in 
view of the fact that previous reports 
showed relatively the largest decline in 
freight car loadings in any month since 
the depression began. The decline in net 
operating income in May was 33 per 
cent., which was about the same as in 
the first four months of the year. This 
figure cannot, however, be taken at its 
face value. The decline of 14 per cent. 
in total earnings was the greatest in any 
month yet, and the only reason why net 
operating income did not decline more 
was that operating expenses were cut 
over 10 per cent., which also was the 
largest cut yet made. The figures show 
that the railways are curtailing operat- 
ing expenses to an increasing extent by 
deferring maintenance. 


HE statistics of earnings and ex- 

penses for June will not show any 
improvement over those for May. The 
decline of car loadings in June was 13 
per cent., as compared with 11 per cent. 
in May. If the net operating income 
reported for June does not show rela- 
tively as large a reduction as that for 
May it will be because more drastic re- 
trenchments were made. The decline 
in net operating income reported for the 
first six months of the year therefore 
will average 33 per cent. The return 
earned on investment was at the annual 
rate of about 3.65 per cent., as compared 
with 5.54 per cent. in 1929. It is neces- 
sary to go back to the first half of 
1921 to find an equally low figure. 


bbe average decline of car loadings 
in the first six months of 1921, the 
last period of serious depression, was 
13 per cent., and in the first six months 
of 1930 it was 9.2 per cent. In June, 
1921, it was 15 per cent., and in June, 
1930, it was 13 per cent. As a result 
of the decline in traffic in 1921 the rail- 
ways as a whole, in spite of the advance 
in rates made in 1920, hardly earned 
enough to pay their fixed charges. The 
figures given show that by June, 1930, 
the decline of freight business had be- 
come relatively almost as great as in 
June, 1921. Gross earnings in the first 
six months of this year barely exceeded 
those in the first six months of 1921. 
The railways are not in anywhere near 
as much danger financially now as they 
were then because their properties are 
in much better physical condition, they 
have made huge economies in operation, 
and the financial structures of most of 
them are much stronger. 
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IRE THESE 
INVESTMENT 

PROBLEMS 
PUZZLING YOU? 


1. Are you tempted to get out 
of stocks that may be cheap 
at present prices? 


2. Are you supporting stocks 
that have no real claim to 
your confidence? 


HE time has come to look at all 
your securities with a critical eye. 
No matter what caused you to buy 
them, make each one justify its place 
in your investment program NOW! 


Remember that the real profit in the 
next “upswing” will come only from 
those securities which represent: 


1. Industries with a distinct 
uptrend, and 

2. The foremost companies 
in these industries. 


Limited time and facilities prevent 
the average investor from gather- 
ing the full facts bearing on the 
value of even one security. Only 
the most painstaking research by 
a large experienced organization 
may reveal the real worth of any 
enterprise and the basic trend of 
all industry. 


Organized Investment Counsel 
The Brookmire Service came into being to 
render this vital aid to investors. Today, as 
25 years ago, it offers a more clearly de- 
fined road to investment success. 
Brookmire Service is impartial and unbiased 
in its judgment and recommendations. 
Every stock must prove its intrinsic worth be- 
fore it can pass the rigid standards. 

Mail the coupon today and learn how 
Brookmire Service will help you. 


BROOKMIRE 


Economic Service, Inc. 
551 Fifth Ave., NewYork City 


Gentlemen : | am anxious to check the six-months-ahead 
value of my holdings, and learn about a sound method 
of keeping my future investments profitable. Send me 
details of your plan without obligating me in any way. 


NAME 
ADDRESS 























I SELL PATENTS 


If you wish to add New Products to 
your line or have a good Patent to sell, 
write me— 


CHARLES A. SCOTT 


Established 1900 
773F Garson Avenue Rochester, N. Y. 
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Here’s The Chart That 
Shows How the Declines of 
1929 and 1930 Were | « 










































Have You Made Money 
Or Lost It In the Stock 
Market During the Last 





No 
ag SE ge ge’ _ 
ou ink It Is Time 25 
You Were LEARNING DM I i930 Accurately Forecast | ¢ 
HOW To Put Your meee No 
Market Operations On be No 
An Intelligent, Scien- What If Stock Prices Are NOT Going To Recover This 100 
tific Basis Instead of Fall? What If the Next Three Years Are a Long Bear 100 
Trusting To Luck and Market, with More Discouraging Declines Than Those 100 
Bull Markets? of 1929 and 1930? . Are You Prepared To Act Intelli- 50 
gently, To Make Your Own Analyses, To Make Profits No 
Or At Least Protect Your Present Capital? Or Would 2 
a Three-Year Bear Market RUIN YOU? No 
DON’T FOOL YOURSELF — STOCKS CAN § '% 
ALWAYS GO LOWER! : 
Charts and chart theories have given the most definite Ne 
indications of the major market movements seen in the 10 
past couple of years. It was chart analysis which ac- 2 
counted largely for the remarkably accurate forecasts of Ne 
R. W. Schabacker, Financial Editor of Forbes Magazine. 2 
In August of 1929 he predicted the Panic of that year, Ne 
coming within six points of the actual bottom of the N 
decline. Since then he has predicted every one of the major N 
swings on the accompanying chart, giving actual dates and N 

index prices where the turn would develop, with amazing 
accuracy. What would it have been worth to you personally N 
to know the simple rules upon which such remarkable calling N 
of the turns has been practically based? N 
And what of the future? Do you know why the trend line A-J marks N 
the present as a critical period? Will you know when the market 1 
itself gives its forecast either for resumption of the bull market or for N 
another big decline? The chart index reproduced herewith has told N 
its forecasting story—but it has told that story only to the market N 
operator who has made a business of learning up-to-date methods of N 
analysis, who has taken time to put his market operations on an intelligent basis. I 
All of the valuable information on technical chart reading is contained in only two N 
chapters of this remarkable book. There are 27 chapters in all covering every phase N 
of organized stock market information, practice and theory. This book is your d 
entire stock market library, solidly packed into one single volume of 875 pages. - 
N 

rm its wealth of information 
f/ “Stock Market Theory and 1 
Practice” covers brokers’ 


statements, tips, Exchange i 
machinery, rights, stock 

charts, margins, short selling, an ] 
pool manipulation, gy eo ee 

statements, options, brokers’ ; d 

loans, money rates, price earnings ratios, market analysis, a folder By R. W. SCHABACKER 
map of Wall Street with key, the names and addresses of member Financial Editor, FORBES MAGAZINE 
firms on the Big Board, the Curb, and on the exchanges of fifteen 

other cities, ticker symbols of all Big Board issues, list of in- 


actives, a large table for calculating stock yields, bibliography LAST CHANCE TO SAVE 20% 


h k ket books, and a full index. 
of 100 other stock market books, an on teenies eenens 

















Hundreds of Actual Examples, Trading Methods and Definitions. 
Invaluable Appendix of 120 Pages. 





Mark The prepublication offer on this book positively 
27 Chapters Covering Every Phase of the Stock Market will be withdrawn August 15th, This affords you 
P —— ) your LAST OPPORTUNITY to obtain your copy 
1. Introduction. XV. Dividends and siahte. — at a discount of 20%. You need send no money. 
i a Exchange. Trading XVI. An. — > Just mail the order form below. _We will forward 
* "Facilities. XVII. Price and Yield in Stock you a copy for careful examination. 
IV. Following a Typical Trans- Analysis. ; 
ection. a XVIIL. Sources of Stock Information. MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY 
Vv. Damsiogeeent of the Stock XIX. “oe the Market FO EE SS SS ae eee ee ee a Om 
1 Corporation. . P * B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
VI. The Night Cle Branch. XX. An Introduction to Trading. ° 
VIL. The Dey Clearing “Branch, XXL. Principles of Trading. 1 120 Fifth Avenue, New York 
VIII. Stock Exchange Credit and XXII. =. - Worry Out of f Gentlemen: 
IX. The Short Salen XXIII. The Technical Side of the [ Please send me a copy of “Stock Market Theory and 
X. Odd-Lot Dealin 2 Market. Practice” by R. W. Schabacker, regular price $7.50. 
XL B ve _ XXIV. An Introduction to Chart { You will bill me at the special pre-publication price 
XI — a ,™ a Reading. of $6.00. At the end of 5 days, I will either remit $6.00 
XII per | Steck eileen. XXV. Principles of Chart Trading. i in full ee. or return the book to you and owe 
XIV. Types of Corporate Security. XXVI. Long Swing Movements. | you nothing. 
XXVII. Conchisions and Review. [ 
g NAME ssesenenseessreesierecssssessrncsessarnononnaenesees 
875 Pages of Information—105 Plates, Charts and Illustrations—. : Ses ae ee ee a ae ef 
[ 
s 
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Forbes Stock 


Thous. Book Earns Earns, 1930 


Par Shares Value 1929 m=>months 
No 762- $38 4 75 $1.98, 3 m 
No 2,178 86 Sere 
No 1,256 30 z 79 0.93, 3 m 

25 2,474 55 Se See 
No 600 130 ae eégene 
No 770 82 ree 
No __ 1,830 66 RS a > eas 
100 450 138 Se | ce 
100 13,480 128 12.57 5.71, 6 m 
100 400 109 Ny 

50 8,826 61 er ee 
No 3,577 24 ee |. * a 5 Rept 

25 2,000 32 re 
No 600 33 3.49 3.41 

100 2,417 254 ET A i etaes 
100 813 223 i 

25 2,682 54 6.20 0.42, 3 m 
No 173 83 21,23” 4.79, 6 m 
100 2,560 136 10.31 beeaas 

25 2,257 28 3.25 0.63, 3 m 
No 3,202 144 11.01 2.60, 3 m 


25 4164 24 5.50 protien 
No 770 69 mr” Ne eean 


No 5000 7 234 jones 


No 977 52 6.38¢ 6.16¢ 
No 511 14 5.55” 4.64, 9 m 
No 190 6 5.86" 0.19, 6 m 
No 1,123 53 Se: 
100 1,487. 205 21.60 4.46, 3 m 
No 1,174 131 ae 
No 362 31 2.56 0.80, 3 m 
No 4,470 26 4.94 0.04, 3 m 
No 1,000 12 10.25 2.10, 3 m 
100 341 118 6.43 327,13 © 
No 11,610 18 312 0.78, 3 m 
No 1,037 26 4.34 0.50, 3 m 
No 11,451 56 eee 
No 1,725 43 SURE) whi eis 
No 2112 12 0.33 Nil, 6 m 
No 4,777 32 1.90 0.11, 3 m 
25 ~=2,530 34 5.49 107,. 3 
100 550 154 Bite. | scwiseres 
10 ~=1,000 32 Se oh) atte 
No 6,555 10 Nil Nil, 3 m 
No 513 61 eae es 
100 516 217 15.29 1.38, 3 m 
50 1,694 98 7.90 0:55, 3 m 
20 10,339 31 6.99 6 m 
No 1,800 27 a 
100 1,511 134 6.03 Nil, 3 m 
No 100 68 1.95 Nil, m 
No 730 18 5.60? 2.51, 6 m 
No 413 74 cr 
No 28,846 iZ 2.24 1.02, 6 m 
No 5,347 11 3.68 tig. 3m 
10 43,500 18 5.44 0.98, 3 m 
No 358 32 8.25 Lot, o mi 
No 2,205 23 6.16 2.18, 6 m 
No 1,054 5] 2 a ee he 
No 1,371 42 |< are cere 
No 1,727 8 Nil Nil, 3 m 
100 2,491 163 i: ier 
No 198 116 5.93 0.30, 3 m 
100 400 111 4.96 2.51, 6 m 
No 1,597 37 7.26 1.45, 3 m 
10 1,502 24 2.35 0.04, 3 m 
100 1,354 161 St eee. ae 
100 350 112 ee 
No 638 33 11.03 2.82, 3 m 
No 4,409 53 era 
No 13,758 9 1.47 0.30, 3 m 
No 996 17 Nil Nil, 3 m 
No 5,844 25 3.03 0.57, 3 m 


“Including prices on old stock. (a) Partly extra. 


ended April 30. (g) Year ended June 30. (j) Year ended August 31. 
November 30. (q) Before charges for depletion. (r) 10% in common stock. 


Div. Long Term 

Rate Price Range 
Aig Reduction ...00..cces. $3 223- 22; ’20-’29* 
Allied Chemical ........... 6 355- 65; ’24-’29 
Allis Chalmers ........... 3 200- 26; ’20-’29* 
Aamerian (CAR: 22siss0000%0 4 185- 39; ’27-’29 
Amer. Car & Foundry..... 6 116- 75; ’25-’29 
Amer. Locomotive ........ 4 145- 65; ’23-’29 
Amer. Smelting & Refin... 4 293- 43; ’22-’29* 
Amer. Sugar Refining..... 5 96- 36; ’22-’29 
Amer. Tel. & Tel.......... 9 310-114; ’22-’29 
po ek LC. a 166- 6; ’20-’29 
Anaconda Copper ......... 3.50 175- 28; ’24-’29* 
Po ee 1.50 68- 30; ’28-’29 
pe ey ee 27- 5; ’25-’29 
Assoc. Dry Goods......... 2.50 76- 25; ’25-’29 
Atchison, Topeka & S. F... 10 298- 97; ’24-’29 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 10a 268- 83; ’22-’29 
Atlantic Refining ......... 1 154- 30; ’23-’29* 
Auburn Automobile ....... 4y 514- 68; ’28-’29 
Baltimore & Ohio......... 7 145- 40; ’23-’29 
WE hnkndunsebh oes 2 56- 10; ’22-’29 
Bethlehem Steel .......... 6 141- 37; ’23-’29 
Borden Company ......... o 187- 53; ’25~’29* 
Brook-Manhattan Transit... 4 82- 9; ’23-’29 
Brook. Union Gas......... 5 249- 56; ’24-’29 
BE TIE béwanrennseses 3 56- 29; °26-’29 
Burroughs Add. Machine... 1 249- 29; ’25-’29* 
California Packing ....... 4 85- 60; ’26-’29 
Canada Dry Ginger Ale... 5 99- 32; ’26-’29 
Celotex Company «:....0002°s. 86- 31; ’26-’29 
Cerro Ge PaECG. <2 s6csc0ees 6 120- 23; ’20-’29 
Chesapeake & Ohio ....... 10 280- 54; ’22-’29 
Chic., Mil., St. Paul & Pac. .. 45- 3; ’22-’29 
Childs Company .......... 2.40 76- 32; ’24-’29 
COrpeIee CEPR. 2... cccccess 3 141- 26; ’25-’29 
NE are 6 181- 41; ’22-’29* 
Colorado Fuel & Iron...... 2 96- 20; ’20-’29 
Columbia Gas & Elec...... 2 141- 52; ’26’-29* 
Commercial Credit ........ 71- 14; °25-’29 
Consolidated Gas of N. Y... 4 183- 56; ’23-’29* 
Continental ‘Can. ......0.00: 50 134- 34; ’20-’29 
Continental Motors ....... .. 29- 5; ’22-’29 
Continental Oil (Del.).. 63- 12; ’21-’29 
Corn Prods. Refining...... 4a 126- 35; ’26-’29 
Cructile, Steel ini. scs css 122- 48; ’21-’29 
Cuban American Sugar ... .. 60- 7; ’20-’29 
Ceptlee- WEEE oc ccccceccs ne 30- 6; 1929 
Davison Chemical ....... .. 81- 21; ’20-’29* 
Delaware & Hudson........ 9 230- 93; ’20-’29 
Del., Lack & Western..... 7a 173-108 ; ’22-’29 
Du Pont de Nemours...... 4 503- 80; ’22-’29* 
Electric Power & Light.... 1 87- 15; ’25-’29 
ME Ee Dicasenndsoecats se. ds 94- 10; ’23-’29 
Pouiietion GO) s..20..5.006 <. 184- 13; ’23-’29 
Freeport Texas ........... 4 109- 20; ’26-’29 
General Asphalt ........... 4 97- 23; ’20-’29 
General Electric .......... 1.60 403- 79; ’26-’29* 
General Foods ............ 3 137- 35; ’26-’29* 
General Motors ........... 3 282- 33; ’25-’29* 
General Railway Signal.... 5 153- 60; ’25-’29 
Gillette Safety Razor...... Su 143- 80; ’27-’29 
Goodrich: 8B. Be... sdssnss 4 109- 17; ’20-’29 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber.... 5 155- 45; ’27-’29 
Graham-Paige Motor ...... .. 61- 7; ’25-’29 
Great Northern Pfd........ 5 128- 50; ’22-’29 
Gulf States Steel........... 4. 96- 40; ’25-’29 
Hudson & Manhattan...... 3.50 74- 20; ’24-’29 
Finds0n Motor 2 ..o.0060000% 5 140- 19; ’22-’29 
EINBD BEOIOE o6 osccscssccics 2 84- 9; ’20-’29 
Tilinote Central ......20.000.. 7 154-113; ’26-’29 
Interboro Rapid Transit.... .. 62- 9; ’22-’29 
Int. Business Machine...... 6u 255- 83; ’24-’29 
1Gt, GEREN ss soos eb secs 2.50 395- 65; ’20-’29* 
Int. Nickel of Canada...... 1 270- 24; ’25-’29 
Int. Paper & Power “A”... 2.40 92- 20; ’20-‘29 
 - & & em 2 201- 53; ’23-’29 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


common stock. (v) Plus 8% in common stock. (w) 9 months. (x) 8 months only. 


(s) Partly estimated. 


(c) Year ended peersece | 28. (d) Year ended Moods 31. 
(k) Year ended September 30. (nm) Year ended October 3 
(t) Plus 4% in common sasak. 


Guide 


Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 


High Low Prices 


15634-10314 
343-232 


68 - 48% 
15634-108%4 
82%4- 42 
105 - 43% 
79%4- 53 
69%- 47 
27414 -200% 
20%4- 7% 
81%- 441% 
37%4- 18 

8%- 4% 
50%4- 28 
2421-194 


263%4- 91 


12236- 98% 
34 - 20% 


77¥%2- 60% 
753%- 56 
60 


19134- 133% 
- 36% 

7 - 58% 
4034- 23% 
1367%- 965% 
7154- 50% 
8%4- 3% 
301%4- 183% 
1113%%- 87% 
Sl i 


14%. oy, 


ve 245% 
181 -146 

153 -110% 
145%4- 9534 
103%4- 49% 
633%4- 35% 


2834- 11 
55%- 37 
71%- 385% 
953%- 60% 


3914- 20% 


4434- 21 
31%- 17 
77¥%- 40% 


121 
270 
57 
131 
50 
44 
65 
54 
221 
10 
50 
22 


5 
35 


110 


36 


117 
26 
181 
83 
25 
24 
48 


(e) Year 
(p) Year ended 
u) Plus 5% in 
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Thous. Book Earns 


Par Shares Value 1929 
No 1,180 $10 $1.03* 
No 9,370 31 5.54 
No 826 1 Nil 
10 385,518 20 2.68 
No 1,726 30 3.64 
50 1,210 101 6.08 
256° (C4754 33 7.82 
No 1,364 38 7.913 
25 500 40 4.88 
No _ 1,909 20 0.29 
No 755 73 9.05 
No _ 1,304 35 6.86 
No _ 1,899 47 4.09 
No 809 i111 5.10 
100 828 124 10.42 
No 4,621 33 2.60 
No 2,730 20 6.60? 
10 5,524 19 3.01 
No 717 10 Nil 
No 1,190 29 7.01 
No _ 5,160 16 4.04 
100 310 3=181 25.49 
No 5,431 20 2.17 
100 4,994 165 16.89 
100 337-214 15.50 
100 1,571 124 11.73 
100 1,407 216 29.06 
No 5,576 30 481 
100 2,480 179 8.79 
25 3,195 25 3.26 
No 15,000 5 1.68! 
50 2,422 65 2.92 
No 2,685 36 5.39 
50 11,233 93 8.82 
100 450 162 13.93 
No 2,593 39 5.19 
No 390 72 1.83 
No 5,368 31 3.93 
No 3,874 86 5.23 
No 6,526 6 1.58 
50 ~=1,400 91 9.08 
No _ 1,335 6 2.60” 
10 2,000 16 0.71 
No 1,985 51 5.505 
100 654 120 11.82 
No 4,637 40 6.62 
No _ 5,500 50 2.82 
100 100 191 1.07 
100 3,723 168 12.74 
100 1,298 193 11.65 
No 12,652 4 1.37 
No 2,163 35 6.59 
No 13,016 46 3.63 
25 25,400 45 4.75 
_25 17,809 31 2.23 
10 1, 24 5.37 
No 960 50 5.33 
25 850 45 4.90 
No 2,540 11 6.40 
No 2,402 20 6.20 
20 383,291 12 
No 697 35 101 , 
25 4,174 43 3.56 
100 2,222 193 20.36 
No © 1,835 9 4.02 
No 2,925 78 6.78 
20 45 2.74 
No 373 +102 12.63 
No 397 22 Nil 
No 995 63 3.48% 
No _ 1,464 Nil 
100 8, 570 204 21.19 
100 667 160 5.68 
No 2,627 18 6.333 
100 1,024 198 15.13 
No. 3172 20 2.78 
50 2,589 87 10.15 
50 800 55 3.59 
5 3,000 19 Nil 
10 9,750 16 3.66 


*Including prices on old stock. 
ended April 30. 
November 30. 
common stock. 


(g) Year ended June 30. 
(q) Before charges for depletion. 
v) Plus 8% in common stock. 


Earns, 1930 


m=months 
Nil, 3 m 


eeeese 


Nil, 3 m 
5.56, 7 m 


0.64, 3 m 


Nil, 3 m 


1.36, 6 m 


0.75, *' m 
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3 
130, 3 m 
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5.06, 12 m 
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(a) Partly extra. 


(j), Year ended August 31. 
(r) 10% in common stock. 
(w) 9 months. 


Div. 

Rate 
Kelvinator Corp. 5... 608.066" 
Kennecott Copper.......... $3 
MONeter WOGIO.. os 3:60.06 et ake 
| re 1.60 
Mroger Grocery. .......5.5 lu 
Lee VONOY.. oisia sieaclseee 3.50 
Liggett & Myers “B”...... 5a 
A WOE goa .s:0reave.sidie Sos 3 
Loose-Wiles Biscuit........ 2.60 
Lorillard Tobacco ......... ae 
[OE gc ae ae ae 6 
| ES A: ree re 3au 
Mid-Continent Pet......... 2 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas .... 1 
PiiseOurt PFACIIC... ..i000's. 
Montgomery Ward........ 3 
Daan BiGters. 6c icss.05- 4 
National Bisctit........... 2.80 
INSt.. EGlaS EIESS. ..5..0005 os 
Nat. Cash Register “A”.... 4a 
Nat. Dairy Products....... 2t 
MRS BERN yoo cakes Gesie k sess a 
Nat. Power & Light....... 1 
New York Central......... 8 
N, ¥. Cite. & St. Louws.... 6 
N. Y., N. Haven & Hart... 6 
Norfolk & Western........ 10 
North American........... 10r 
Northern Pacific........... 5 
Pacific Gas & Electric...... 2 
Packard Motors........... 1 
Pan-American Pet. “B”.... .. 
Paramount Publix......... 4 
Pennsylvatia KR. Ri. ...0000 4 
Pere Marquette............ 7.50a 
Philips Petroleum.......... 
Pressed Steel Cat..... ccs ss 
Public Service of N. J..... 3.40 
Pullman, Incorporated...... 4 
Ratio Corporation .....6.... + 
LO ee eee eee 4 
Remington-Rand, Inc..... os 668 
REO) OER. 8 o6.5kic b 605s 00: 0.80 
Repuplic Steel..........00. 4 
St. Louis-San Francisco.... 8 
Sears Roebuck............. 2.50t 
Sinclair Consolidated Oil... 2 
Sloss-Sheffield Steel........ .. 
Southern Pacific........... 6 
Southern Railway.......... 8 
Standard Brands........... 1.50 
Standard Gas & Electric... 3.50 
Standard Oil of Califo-nia.. 2.50 
Standard Oil of New Jersey 2a 
Standard Oil of New York 1.60 
Stewart-Warner .......... 1 
Sttscnamer GOSD.....4....508 4 
Texas Corporation......... 3 
Texas Gulf Sulphur....... 4 
Timken Roller Bearing..... 3 
Zepacco Progucts........6.. 0 
Underwood-Elliot Fisher.... 5 
Union Oil of California.. 2v 
oe gs - 10 
United Aircraft & Transport oa 
pS ae Se 4 
U. S. Pipe & Foundry...... 2 
U. S. Industrial Alcohol... 6 
Md, hs RHOMME 5c. a000s.o cede s 540 
U. S. Realty & Improve... 5 
A, te, NOE oc as bis da wideese, 8 
jr eee 7 
Wabash Railway.......... ee 
Warner Bros. Pictures..... 4 
Western UBIO. <1. ccscdee 8 
Westinghouse Air Brake... 2 
Westinghouse Electric...... 5 
Write Motors............. 2 
Willys-Overland .......... .. 
Woolworth, F. W......... 2.40 


(b) Year ended January 31. 


(x) 8 months only. 





(c) Year ended February 28. 
(k) Year ended September 30. (n) Y 
(s) Partly estimated. 





Long Term 
Price Range 


91- 5; ’26-’29 
156- 14; ’20-’29 
96-. 3; ’26-’29 
92- 28; ’26-’29 
145- 35; ’24-’29* 


127- 40; ’22-’29 
; '24-29 
85- 14; ’23-’29 
178- 35; ’24-’29* 
; °24-’29 


; °20-’29 
; 25-2" 
; 20-29 
66- 7; ’22-’29 
101- 8; ’22-’29 
400- 42; ’26-’29 


119- 52; ’26-’29 
237- 38; ’23-29* 
250- 9; ’23-'29 
149- 37; ’26-’29 
134- 30; ’24-’29 
210- 63; ’20-’29* 
72- 17; ’26-’29 
257-117; °26-’29 
241- 67; ’23-’29 
133- 14; ’24-’29 
290-123 ; ’25-’29 
187- 42; ’26-’29 
119- 50; ’22-’29 


137- 31; ’23-’29* 
163- 10; ’22-’29* 
96- 38; ’22-’29 
154- 35; ’20-’29 
110- 33; ’22-’29 
260- 67; ’26-’29 
70- 16; ’20-’29 
80- 6; ’26-’29* 
138- 32; ’27-’29 
200- 73; ’21-’29 


420- 26; ’24-’29* 
148- 52; ’22-’29 
58- 20; ’27-’29 
; '22-29 
146- 40; ’22-’29* 


134- 19; ’24-’29 
; 27-29 
; °22-’29 
144- 21; ’20-’29 
; ’22-29 
165- 17; ’22-’29 
89- 20; ’26-’29 
244- 40; ’25-’29 
82- 51; ’26-’29 
83- 31; ’22-’29 
48- 30; ’24-’29 
126- 21; ’20-’29 
98- 30; ’24-’29 


75- 45; °26-’29 
85- 39; ’26-’29 
; '22-’29* 
118- 1; ’22-’29* 


182- 76; ’23-’29* 
59- 35; ’24-’29 
298-126 ; ’24-’29 

; 1929 
159- 98; ’26-’29 
300- 12; ’22-’29* 
244- 37; ’22-’29 
51- 5; *27-’29 
120- 48; ’25-’29 


; °22-’29 
262- 70; ’20-’29 
96- 6 


°22-29 
138- 7; ’24-’29 
272- 89; ’22-’29 
68- 36; ’27-’29 
293- 49; ’22-’29 
105- 27; *22-’29 


"25-’29 
234- 52; °26-'20* 


wewe 


ear ended 


26%- 7% 
62%- 37% 


847%- 57% 
1143¢- 85 

9534- 42% 
70%- 50% 
28%- 16% 


8814- 46% 
1594-109 


49%- 31 
58%4- 30% 
93 - 71 
20 - 8% 
83%4- 4254 
A, 


128%- 97% 


265 -213% 
1327%%- 8714 
97 .-- 6634 


74%- 52% 
2334- 12% 
67%4- 50% 
77%- 485% 
8654- 69% 
16414-130 

4434- 29% 
16%- 6% 


693- 32% 
14114-100 
46%4- 23 
14%- 8% 
7934- 37% 
1187%- 85% 
10054- 5954 
32 - 20 
56%4- 24% 
127 -108 


60%4- 50% 
67%- 48% 
8914- 55% 
6%- 2% 
138 - 83 
50 - 37 
24234-200 
99 - 43% 
105 - 83 
38%4- 18% 
1393%- 6 
15%- 7% 
oo = 


19894. 151% 
673%- 30 
80%4- 38% 

21934-150%4 
52 65% 

20114- 12434 

Po - 27% 


534 
2%. 515% 


(d) Year ended March 31. 
October 31. 
(t) Plus 4% in common stock. 


FORBES for 


Prices 1930 Approx. Yield 
High Low Prices 
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(e) Year 


(p) Year ended 
(u) Plus 5% in 
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AMERICAN COMMONWEALTHS 
POWER CORPORATION 
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Annual Report 


— 


The Annual Report of American Commonwealths Power 
Corporation and its five major subsidiary companies reflects 
the extent of its operations as one of the major public 
utility systems of the country. 


The development of gas and electric generating and distri- 
bution facilities has continued throughout the year at an 
unprecedented rate, in response to a steadily increasing 
demand for gas and electricity for domestic and industrial 
purposes in the areas served. 


The acquisition of additional utility properties, conserva- 
tively financed, has added to the diversity of services and 
the stability of earnings which make for strength in the 
investment of securities of this System, now serving a 
population estimated at over 2,600,000 in 383 communities. 


The expansion of the System has been made only after 
careful analysis and selection of properties with a view to 
operating in territories offering potential opportunities for 


growth, both as regards population and industry. 


A history of American Commonwealths Power Corporation, 
its earnings, statistical data, and services rendered are 
contained in the Annual Report for the year 1929, just 
issued, which will be sent to those interested upon request. 


CS 


Address Secretary 


American Commonwealths Power Corporation 


120 Broadway—New York 
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FORBES for 


High-Grade Bonds Join Advance 


as Interest Rates Decline 


By WILLIAM RUSSELL WHITE 





Variety of Bonds with Wide Range in Yields 


ITHIN the last Rate Due 
few weeks in- Kansas Gas. & Electric............... 44s 1980 
chimins de Associated Tel. & Tel. Co............ 54s 1955 
eae ag : New England Gas & Electric......... 5s 1947-50 
Se = Middle West Utilities................ +6s 1931-35 
vived for high-grade Central Power and Light............ 5s 1956 
bonds. There seems to Central Gas and Electric............ 54s 1933 
be little question, in the Interstate Iron & Steel............... 5%s 1946 
opinion of bankers and Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance.... 6%%4s 1934 
dealers, but that the in- oo seen ag Nagata avs tava a /acsiniae’ 1950 
fl f 1 e entral German Power............... s 1934 
peg en pecan gree German Building and Land Bank..... 6%4s 1948 





apparent in the market 
for fixed-interest obli- 
gations. 

That banks, insurance 


*Approximate 


average of yields. 


TDiscount notes with no coupon, payable at par at maturity. 


Price ‘Yield eighty communities in 
93% 4.85 Kansas, is a subsidiary 
in a of the American Power 
4.50 to 5.50 & Light Company, oper- 
95 5.35 ations of which are su- 
9834 6.05 pervised by the Electric 
102 5.31 Bond and Share Com- 
96 5.90 pany. 

9914 5.03 These bonds, due June 
7 eo 1, 1930, are secured by 


a first mortgage lien on 
all properties owned by 
the company, except cer- 
tain transmission lines 
outside the state. The 





companies and other in- 

stitutional investors have been increasing 
their portfolios is indicated by the fact 
that bonds of the highest grade have been 
moving forward. The more speculative 
issues, including convertibles, too, have 
failed to display the strength and activity 
to be found among seasoned rails and util- 
ities, however, and this fact is regarded as 
an indication that public buying has been 
less pronounced than that of institutions. 


It is not surprising, however, to find evi- 
dence of institutional buying preceding ac- 
cumulation by the public. Always in the 
past this course has been followed. Short- 
term bonds have been the first to signal a 
general advance, reflecting commitments by 
banks and other holders of capital which 
want funds available on short notice. Then 
as interest rates fall below the level for 
long-term high-grade investments, as at 
present, the demand broadens to this group, 
resulting in a more pronounced advance. 


Because of the erstwhile popularity of 
common stocks, it might be expected con- 
vertible bonds and obligations with stock 
purchase warrants would be the first to 
rise in the bond list, but 
as a rule such securities 


and October, 1929, as funds were released 
by speculative security markets. Time 
money, which commanded as high as 9% 
per cent. about a year ago, has dropped to 
34% per cent. The New York Reserve 
Bank’s rediscount rate has fallen to a new 
low record for all time at 2% per cent. 

This ease in money has been accompanied 
by a sharp recession in commodity prices 
to the lowest levels since the war. Gold 
has been attracted to this country, another 
important factor contributing to the more 
favorable credit conditions, and more than 
$200,000,000 of the precious metal has been 
added to the gold stocks of the country 
since January 1. Falling commodity prices 
and rising gold stocks, economists tell us, 
mean advancing bond prices, for they in- 
dicate increasing purchasing power of the 
dollar. 

A diversified list of bonds, yielding at 
current prices from about 434 to almost 8 
per cent., is discussed in detail below. 


6 ieeoes Kansas Gas & Electric Company, 
supplying electric power and light 
through retail and wholesale service to 


issue is outstanding to 
the amount of $16,000,000. Net income, 
before interest and appropriations for re- 
placements, etc., in the twelve months 
ended April 30, was equivalent to more 
than four times annual interest charges on 
these obligations. 
The bonds have been selling recently at 
about 93% to yield about 4% per cent. 


A TELEPHONE bond affording a rea- 
sonably high yield is comparatively 
rare. The debenture 5%s, due May l, 
1955, of the Associated Telephone and 
Telegraph Company have been selling re- 
cently around 94% to yield slightly less 
than 6 per cent. 

The company operates telephone proper- 
ties in British Columbia, Portugal and 
Colombia and manufactures automatic tele- 
phones and equipment. About half of its 
automatic telephone production is sold to a 
subsidiary of the American Telephone and 
Telegraph Company, while the remainder 
is distributed to independent companies all 
over the world. 

Net earnings for 1929 were equivalent to 
almost five times annual interest require- 

ments on these deben- 




































































tures after all prior 
are more speculative 300 —THOUSANDS charges, including de- 
than institutions con- J | . ductions for deprecia- 
sider suitable for their one STOCKHOLDERS of the) tion. 
needs. Consequently MIDDLE WEST 
convertibles begin to UTILITIES COMPANY HE New England 
move only after the 200 _— Gas and Electric 
public starts to invest [_-——— Association, operating 
its funds. 150 gas and electric utility 
The reason for the properties in more than 
revival in demand for 100 150 New England com- 
bonds is based on the munities, is affiliated 
world-wide fall in inter- 50 with the Associated Gas 
est rates that has been and Electric Company 
in progress for almost 0 E through ownership by 
a year. Rates began to 1922 1923 1994 1995 1096 1927 1928 1929 important — stockholders 
decline in September and officials of the latter 
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of the New England company’s common 
stock. 

Territories served include such cities as 
Cambridge, Worcester, New Bedford, in- 
cluding residential and industrial districts, 
and the population is estimated at between 
950,000 and 1,000,000. 

The company’s debentures, due in 1947, 
1948 and 1950, have been selling recently 
around 91 to yield from about 5.76 to 5.83 
per cent., according to maturity. Half of 
the bonds are convertible at the rate of 
ten shares for each $1,000 bond into the 
company’s $5.50 dividend series preferred 
stock. 





: i Middle West Utilities Company, 
one of the leading holding companies 
in the country, directed by the Insull in- 
terests of Chicago, has outstanding an issue 
of serial notes maturing in 1931 to 1935 
that have been selling recently to yield be- 
tween 444 and 5% per cent., according to 
maturity. The $50,000,000 notes outstand- 
ing constitute the company’s only funded 
debt, and annual interest requirements 
amount to $2,450,000. Earnings rose in 
1929 to more than $22,000,000, covering in- 
terest requirements by a wide margin. 
The notes are convertible into common 
stock up to the end of 1932 at the rate of 
twenty shares for each $1,000 note and 
; thereafter at the rate of seventeen and one- 
half shares for each $1,000. 
) The notes, which carry no coupon, were 
sold at a discount and are payable at ma- 
turity at par. 


' —— — 


> =. = 
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A VARIETY of utility services, includ- 
ing electricity, gas, ice, water and 
street railway, is furnished to about 160 
communities along the Gulf Coast and in 
the Rio Grande Valley of Texas by the 
Central Power and Light Company. The 
cities served include Houston, San An- 
tonio, Brownsville, Laredo and Corpus 
Christi. For the two years ended April 
30, 1930, net earnings applicable to interest 
charges have averaged annually more than 
twice interest requirements on the com- 
pany’s funded debt. 

The company’s first mortgage 5 per cent. 
bonds, due 1956, have been selling recently 
at about 95 to yield more than 5% per 
cent. 


HE Central Gas and Electric Company 
is a subsidiary of the Central Public 
Service Corporation and serves more than 
118,000 customers in about 200 communities 
in Illinois, Michigan, Wisconsin, Indiana, 
Maryland and Florida as well as in Quebec. 
More than 87 per cent. of net earnings are 
derived from electric. power, light and gas. 
The company has outstanding an issue 
of three-year 514 per cent notes, due 1933, 
selling at a slight discount to yield slightly 
more than 6 per cent. 


HE Interstate Iron & Steel Company 

was regarded as one of the two lead-: 
ing American producers of alloy steels 
until it was absorbed by the recently 
formed Republic Steel Corporation, and it 
is now a unit of that company. 

The obligation represented by Inter- 
state’s 514 per cent. first mortgage bonds, 
due 1946, has been assumed by Republic, 
giving the securities additional strength 
from an investment standpoint. 

Republic’s net tangible assets aggregate 
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CAN YOU 
Answer? 


IS IT wise investment policy 
to buy the stock of an unsuccessful 
t is placed 








y if the 
in the hands of able men? 
If unable to answer that question and 
interested in equipping yourself with 
the necessary education for successful 
investment, you should enroll in the 
McNee! Institute course in Practical 
and Applied Stock Market Investment. 


Details upon application. 


M°NEEL. INSTITUTE 


of Investment Education, Inc. 
126 Newbury Street - Boston 
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more than $300,000,000, while combined net 
earnings of the constituent companies, 
available for interest and taxes, for the 
three years ended December 31, 1929, 
averaged 5.78 times interest requirements. 
The bonds have been selling at a premium, 
yielding slightly more than 5% per cent. 


HE Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance 
Corporation is owned by the Yellow 
Truck and Coach Manufacturing Company, 
controlled by General Motors Corporation. 
Yellow Manufacturing Acceptance finances 
time sales of Yellow Truck and Coach 
products along lines similar to those of the 
General Motors Acceptance Corporation. 
Through an agreement with the manu- 
facturer, the financing company is vir- 
tually guaranteed against loss from re- 
possessions. Earnings available for inter- 
est for the last six years have averaged 
more than twice annual interest require- 
ments of the secured collateral 6%4 per 
cent. notes, due 1934, which have been 
selling recently at a small premium to 
yield a little less than 6 per cent. 


HE Gulf, Mobile and Northern, one 

of the well known roads in the South, 
has outstanding an issue of first mortgage 
5 per cent. bonds, due 1950, secured by 586 
miles of road, together with shops, ter- 
minal properties, etc. 

Total funded debt of the company, whose 
line extends from Mobile, Ala., to Jack- 
son, Tenn., amounts to about $10,000,000, 
or at about $17,000 a mile of road, subject 
to the mortgage. Earnings for the last 
five years have averaged more than five 
times the average interest requirements. 


[N the foreign field, the Central German 

Power Company is one of the favor- 
ably known utilities. It is owned by the 
Dessauer Gas Company, George von 
Giesche’s Heirs Mining Company and the 
City of Madgeburg. ‘The three have con- 
tracted to take for forty years two-thirds 
of the initial capacity of the plant under 
construction at Madgeburg. 

The company has outstanding an issue 
of four-year 6 per cent. notes, due 1934, 
unconditionally guaranteed as to- principal 
and interest by the German General Elec- 
tric Company, which is building the plant, 
and by the Dessauer Gas and by Giesche. 
Earnings of the guarantors last year far 
exceeded the total amount outstanding of 
the $4,000,000 issue. 

The notes have been selling around 98 
to 99 to yield about 6% per cent., not a 
high figure for a foreign bond. 


HE German Building and Land Bank 

is a quasi-public institution, supervised 
by the German Government and is en- 
gaged in financing housing projects, chiefly 
for persons of moderate means in public 
service. 

Collateral for the bonds consists of mort- 
gage certificates, in turn secured by the 
actual properties on which loans are made, 
loans averaging about 30 per cent. of ap- 
praised values. For more than twenty- 


five years every mortgage bank operating 
under the German mortgage bank law has 
met its obligations promptly, it is said. 

The bank has outstanding an issue of 
twenty-year 6% per cent. collateral bonds, 
due 1948, selling at about 87 to yield about 
7% per cent. 


FORBES for 


About 
Important 


PEOPLE 


y},RANK H. RUSSELL has been 
elected vice-president of the Curtiss- 
Wright Corporation. He recently resigned 
as vice-president of the Curtiss Aeroplane 
& Motor Company, a position he held for 
eleven years. Earl E. Hughes has been 
elected advertising manager and sales pro- 
motion chief for the Curtiss-Wright Cor- 
poration and all its subsidiaries. 

Cornelius J. Murray has been elected 
vice-president of the American Express 
Bank & Trust Company. Mr. Murray 
was formerly vice-president of the Chase 
National Bank. 

Charles De Moss Emmons, formerly 
president of the United Railways & Elec- 
tric Company of Baltimore, has been 
elected president of the Hudson & Man- 
hattan Railroad Company, succeeding 
Oren Root. 


C OLONEL Malcolm C. Rorty, for- 
merly vice-president of International 
Telephone & Telegraph Company and 
president of International Telephone Se- 
curities Corporation has been elected vice- 
president of American Founders Corpora- 
tion. 

Alfred W. Gieske, formerly vice-presi- 
dent and a director of the Mid-Continent 
Petroleum Corporation has been elected 
president of the Intercontinent Petroleum 
Corporation, succeeding Howard W. Wil- 
lets, who becomes chairman. 

Philip J. Roosevelt has been elected a 
director of the Chemical National Asso- 
ciates, Inc. He is the son of the late 
W. Emlen Roosevelt, who served as a 
director of the Chemical Bank for thirty- 
two years. 

R.-O. Dunhill, who was second vice- 
president, has been elected vice-president 
of the Continental Illinois Company. 

Charles R. Gow is president of the new- 
ly formed Warren Brothers Financial 
Corporation. 


EORGE EASTMAN has been ap- 
pointed by President Hoover as a 
member of the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission, which is arranging 
plans for Washington celebration in 1932. 
Charles F. Franchot and John W. Mc- 
Connell have been elected directors of 
Remington Rand, Inc. 


C. M. Clark, of Philadelphia, and J. T. 
Harrington, of Youngstown, Ohio, have 
been added to the directorate of the Com- 
monwealth & Southern Corporation. 

Thomas F. Devaney was elected presi- 
dent of Ulen & Company, succeeding 
Thomas S. Shepperd who was elected 
chairman of the newly created operating 
committee. Other members of the com- 
mittee are H. C. Ulen and G. E. Hines. 
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Rising Motor Output Looked For 


New Models May Stimulate Demand 
—Scrapping Old Cars—Dealers Hard Hit 


By WALTER BOYNTON 


neap tide in automotive production, 

dropping to levels well below any 
noted in several years past. Combina- 
tion of a Chevrolet shut-down for ir- 
ventory and a Ford shut-down for the 
same purpose, with some other impor- 
tant contributors to volume closed for 
blanket vacations, was responsible fur 
the remarkably small showing. It is 
practically certain that the July per- 
formance marked the rock-bottom of 
output and that from now on until the 
end of the year the figures will be much 
more heartening. 

Sales, which had passed production 
earlier in the year, have had a further 
chance to develop and increase excess, 
with the prospects that the more deeply 
pessimistic among the observers may be 
forced to reconstruct their viewpoint. 
No definite figures of the year’s totals 
are safe to predict for 1930, but it is 
strongly felt that the volume of absorp- 
tion, when it is finally tabulated, will be 
considerably higher than was felt pos- 
sible at the time of the deepest depres- 
sion. It is felt, too, that the figure of 
3,000,000 units may be set as the definite 
minimum of absorption by the domestic 
market, with the overseas volume de- 
pending very much on how the new 
tariff set-ups, at home and abroad, affect 
the export volume. 


J see was responsible for a record 


HERE have been few and unimpor- 

tant changes in the major situation. 
Low price continues to exercise its po- 
tent influence in sales volume, and this 
will in all probability continue through- 
out the year. In the commercial field, 
the higher-priced, heavy-duty vehicles, 
on the contrary, are furnishing an im- 
pressive percentage of actual sales. The 
parts market naturally reflects with 
fidelity the conditions in the car and 
truck field, where makers have stead- 
fastly adhered to the policy of extreme 
caution in commitments and schedules. 
There is already some stocking of job- 
bers for the expected Fall and Winter 
trade, with a growing feeling of optim- 
ism on the part of those organizations 
that are well staffed in the field. The 
consumer trade has developed rather 
slowly, but on the whole the trend is 
favorable. 

Tire makers found it expedient to re- 
duce their schedules in July, for two 
reasons. Manufacture of new vehicles, 
as noted, established a new low, and 
consumer buying has been disappoint- 
ingly small. Retail sales, ordinarily 
stimulated in mid-summer by the tourist 
demand, has been distinctly disappoint- 
ing. The outlook is clearly that tire 
renewals for the year will fall very far 
short of the 1929 figures. 


N EW offerings by three of the im- 
portant organizations — Buick, 


Chrysler and Studebaker —have made 
their several bows. Buick has gone 
Eight, with four lines of varying wheel- 
base, powered with three engines. The 
“8-80” and the “8-90” are using the same 
size of power plant. The “8-50” takes 
the place of the Marquette. A number 
of interesting mechanical refinements 
are found in all four lines. Chrysler 
presented two new lines, the Eight and 
the Imperial Eight. Both are straight 
Eights, with L-head power plants and 
some interesting changes in general ap- 
pearance of the cars. Buick has ad- 
hered rather closely in general appear- 
ance to the types of cars established 
last season. 


Studebaker has brought out the “free 
wheeling” mechanism, which had its 
origin in England. On the Six, the 144- 
inch wheelbase has been retained and 
there has been a general price reduc- 
tion, of from $50 to $140 per model. The 
big President Eight comes in an inch 
longer wheelbase, with price increases 
of from $5 to $55 per model, the higher 
prices being at least partly accounted 
for by increased standard equipment. 
Wheelbase of the smaller President 
Eight has been increased from 125 inch- 
es to 130 inches, with moderate price 
increases, and the Commander Eight 
now has a wheelbase of 124 inches in- 
stead of 120, with price increases rang- 
ing from $40 to $90 per model. The 
Dictator Eight continues with the same 
wheelbase and prices as formerly. The 
free wheeling principle is confined to 
the President Eight and the Commander 
Eight. In its operation, it is possible 
to shift from any one speed to another, 
at any rate of travel, without disen- 
gaging the clutch. The mechanism is 
actuated by a button on the steering 
wheel. 


CCEPTANCE of the value of hon- 

est scrapping is steadily growing 
among the manufacturers of cars, who 
see in the process not only a contribu- 
tion to highway safety but a beneficial 
removal of low-priced cripples from the 
market. Fact stories on the utilization 
of junk-pile material as a club to force 
a weak-kneed dealer to do “business” 
are too numerous and too well authenti- 
cated to doubt. Following the highway 
safety plan of the N. A. C. C., 12 com- 
panies are now definitely following a 
junking program and others will join 
in the work. 


1B yore mortality continues to be 


abnormally high, following the per- 
sistence of unfavorable conditions. The 
average cannot be far from 50 per cent., 
and in the cases of some indivilual com- 
panies that have been unusually hard 
hit, it may have run as high as 75 per 
cent. 
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IF YOU ARE RESPONSIBLE 
FOR BUYING GOODS AND 
MATERIALS FOR YOUR FIRM, 
THIS NEW BOOK IS FOR YOU 


Here is a book for buyers that is new and 
different. It deals, of course with the con- 
crete facts of the science, such as the standards 
of value by which you should be guided—the 
economies you can effect—the methods of in- 
specting and testing materials—ways of barter- 
ing—all of which are important. But more than 
that, it crystallizes for you those abstract but 
vital elements in buying procedure which are 
generally hard to define, such as the human 
element—the uses of psychology—the relations 
between the buyer and the seller—the profits re- 
sulting from co-operation and a better under- 
standing of one another’s needs and capacities. 
All of these facts are clearly explained to you 
in this helpful new book: 


TRUE VALUES 
in 
BUSINESS and BUYING 


BY C. G. PADEL 


Work has carried Mr. Padel from England 
to the Transvaal, thence to Portuguese East 
Africa, Sao Thome, Portugal, Mexico, and finally 
to New York. It has afforded him surroundings 
from the most savage to the most civilized, and 
has given him a valuable perspective on human 
capabilities and judgment. This book, his first, 
is the seasoned product of his rich and wide 
experience. It is a practical book in which the 
author works with facts. But he also. takes 
abundant opportunity to relate those facts, 
not only to your business affairs, but to the 
conduct of a more profitable and happy life 
outside of your business world. 


EXAMINE IT FREE FOR 5 DAYS 


You can judge this helpful book best if you 
have a copy in your hands and look through 
its pages yourself. Mail the coupon below. We 
will send you a copy for five days’ free trial. 
At the end of that period, you can send us 
$2.50, the price of the book, or return the book 
to us and owe us nothing! 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 





B. C. FORBES oe ‘oe co., 
120 Fifth Ave., N. “ 

Please send me a cony of ‘True Values in 
Business and Buying’ by C. G. Padel. Within 
five days I will either return the book to you, 
or send you $2.50 in full payment. 

(] Check here if you send cash. (Refunded to 
you if you are not satisfied with the book.) 
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BARGAINS 
IN OIL STOCKS 


OR many years past good oil stocks 
have never failed to be buys in Au- 
gust and sales in October or November. 


Those who have followed the unfailing 
seasonal trends in selected oil securities 
have been assured a yearly appreciation 
of at least 40% on a _ conservative 
marginal basis. 

August is again with us. Certain oil 
stocks should now be bought for the 
subsequent rise that is sure to come in 
the weeks ahead. 


Which oil stocks should be bought in 
order to return the greatest profits are 
pointed out in our current Stock Market 
Bulletins, copies of which will be sent 
free of charge upon request. Simply 
address: 


INVESTORS RESEARCH BUREAU, INC. 
Div. 722, Chimes Bldg., Syracuse, N. Y. 

















100 Share Lot 


orders receive our prompt 
and careful attention. 


We offer the same effi- 
cient service for executing 


Odd Lot 


orders as we do for |00 
share units. 


Our helpful handbook on 
Trading Methods 


with our latest Market 
Letter sent on request. 


Write Dept. J14 


(HisHoLm @ (HAPMAN 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
Members New York Curb Exchange 


52 Broadway New York 


























6% Interest guaranteed PLUS 
share in PROFITS of prosper- 
ous personal finance business 


The American Cash Credit Ass’n, 
successful subsidiaryof National 
_ Cash Credit Ass'n, offers in- 
vestors above-average opportu- 
nity for income and growth 
through its 6% guaranteed GOLD DEBENTURE 
PARTICIPATING BONDS. Write for Circular ‘R’ 





National Cash Credit Corp. 
40 Journal Square, Jersey City, N. J. 








FORBES for 


Digest of 
CORPORATION 
NEWS 


Anaconda Copper Mining Co.—Amer- 
ican Brass Co., subsidiary, reduced price 
of products % cent a pound. 

Bakelite Corp.—Will build new $1,000,- 
000 plant at Bound Brook, N. J. 

Canada Dry Ginger Ale, Inc.—On June 
30 sales reached 137 carloads, the largest 
single day’s business in the history of 
company. Profits during June, 1930, ex- 
ceeded those of June, 1929, according to 
President Saylor. 


Canadian Pacific Railway—Will spend 
in 1930 more than $3,000,000 on improv- 
ing and extending its telegraph system. 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway—I. C. C. 
approved proposed split-up of common 
on a 4-for-1 basis by issuing $25 par 
stock in exchange for present $100 par 
shares. 


Chrysler Corp.—New Chrysler models 
shortly to be announced, will be eight- 
cylinder cars in $1,500 to $2,500 price 
field. Chrysler “70” now is being powered 
by “77” motor with no change in prices. 

Ford Motor Co.—Said to have com- 
pleted purchase of Isotta Fraschini au- 
tomobile factory in Milan, Italy, with 
view of beginning construction of a new 
cheap car under name of Ford-Isotta- 
Fraschini. The new car, similar to 
American Ford, will be built entirely in 
Italy. 

General Asphalt Co.—Brought suit in 
British courts against Royal Dutch- 
Shell interests for damages in alleged 
violation of its rights in Vigas conces- 
sion, one of most important oil pro- 
ducing properties in Venezuela. 

General Motors Corp—Buick Motor 
Company, subsidiary, will offer a new 
line of eight!-cylinder cars, the first 
eights ever produced by Buick. 

The company also reports during June 
dealers in United States delivered to con- 
sumers 97,318 cars. This compares with 
131,817 in May and with 154,437 in June, 
1929. Frigidaire Corporation, a subsidi- 
ary, has entered the low price electric 
refrigerator field with an all porcelain- 
finish household model at a factory price 
of $157.50. 


International Business Machines Co.— 
June sales were largest of any month 
in current year. This followed a record 
May. Company now operates in 77 coun- 
tries. 


Iron Fireman Manufacturing Co.— 
Basing reports on shipments made first 
half of year and orders on hand June 30, 
announced a gain of 27 per cent. for 
first half of 1930 over corresponding 
period of 1929. Gain over initial six 
months of 1928 was 84 per cent. 


Kresge (S. S.) & Co.—Sales for first 
six months of 1930, $67,457,612; same 





period 1929, $67,644,458; decrease, 0.3 per 
cent. 

Kress (S, H.) & Co.—Sales for first 
six months of 1930, $30,314,684; same 
period 1929, $28,772,649; increase, 5.4 per 
cent. 


Missouri Pacific Railroad—Received 
qualified permission of I. C. C. to take 
over under lease and operate as a part 
of its own structure properties of 23 sub- 
sidiary lines which Missouri Pacific con- 
trols, but which have more or less separ- 
ate organizations. Condition is that road 
must arrange to acquire ownership on 
a reasonable basis of a number of un- 
named short lines now independent 
which connect with system at various 
points in Southwest. 


Montgomery Ward & Co.—Announced 
general and drastic price reductions, ef- 
fective at once, on articles handled in 
retail stores. New Fall catalog is ex- 
pected to show similar cuts. New prices, 
according to President George B. Ever- 
itt, are lowest quoted in many years, 
being practically on a pre-war basis. 


National Cash Register Co.—Employ- 
ment has been maintained near average 
for last 10 years despite depressed con- 
dition of industry, according to W. J, 
Burns, employment manager. 


Northern Pacific Railway—Commit- 
tee seeking to unite this road with the 
Great Northern conceded that immediate 
progress had been blocked by Couzens 
resolution to prohibit railroad consolida- 
tion. Stock deposited for the merger 
might be withdrawn, but committee recom- 
mended leaving the stocks deposited and 
agreed that stock thus left deposited might 
be withdrawn later at will. 


Owens-Illinois. Glass Co.—Declared 
quarterly dividend of 75 cents, placing 
issue on $3 annual basis, against $4 pre- 
viously. 


Paramount-Publix Corp.—Announce- 
ment was made in Paris ‘that conference 
between German and American electrical 
and motion picture interests had reached 
an understanding on patents which it is 
believed will result in an agreement pro- 
viding for complete interchangeability 
of motion picture sound recording and 
sound producing apparatus between the 
interests involved. It was stated that 
agreement would go to German Minis- 
try of Interior and is expected to bring 
about modification of previous plans for 
structure of a new German movie law 
due to be passed by Reichstag. All lead- 
ing American motion picture interests 
were represented. Will erect skyscraper 
and large motion picture theatre on site 
of present Criterion and New York the: 
atres in New York. 
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Pennsylvania Railroad — Interstate 
Commerce Commission rejected as un- 
justified plan of this road to inaugurate 
supplementary motor coach facilities for 
transfer of passengers traveling in par- 
ties of 25 or more without extra charge 
to or from its New York station to 
points in New York City, and at its 
Newark station to points in Newark. 


Sears Roebuck & Co.—New Fall and 
Winter catalog shows average price re- 
duction of about 10 per cent. from 1930 
Spring and Summer catalog. 


Simmons Co.—Announced that em- 
ployees who purchased company stock 
when it was rated at 101% would have 
an opportunity to sell their shares at 
price paid for them and also receive 
interest of 5 per cent. on their holdings. 
This was made possible by offer from 
E. G. Simmons, president; A. H. Lance, 
vice-president, and estate of Mrs. M. S. 
Towne. 


South Coast Company—Receivership 
proceedings have been instituted in New 
Orleans, with C. C. Dahlberg and W-: K. 
Depass appointed as receivers. Outside 
of advances from associated companies, 
the company has about $800,000 of notes 
and accounts payable, and, in addition 
thereto, needs approximately $250,000 to 
maintain the properties and carry the 
operations through to the grinding sea- 
son, commencing about October 10, next. 


Southern California Edison Co.—Con- 
struction of United States Government 
Boulder Dam canyon project, in which 
company has been allocated 25 per cent. 
of power output, was begun. 


Standard Oil Co. of California—Re- 
stored gasoline prices to basis main- 
tained before gasoline price-war started. 


Standard Oil Company of N. J.—An- 
nounced that it had brought oil com- 
panies representing 80 per cent. of the 
refining capacity of the United States 
into association in one company—the 
Hydro Patents Company—to control the 
future of the new Hydrogenation proc- 
ess of refining oil. The new process was 
developed by the Standard Oil research 
engineers in collaboration with the Ger- 
man |. G. Farbenindustrie. In return 
for the control of the process in the 
United States, the new company will 
pay to Standard Oil of New Jersey and 
the German concern a fixed and run- 
ning royalty. All shares in the Hydro 
Patents Company are to be held by the 
various users of the process in propor- 
fion to their crude oil running capacities. 


United States Lines, Inc.—Keel of first 
ot two 30,000-ton liners which company 
will build as part of its $90,000,000 pro- 
gram will be laid early in December at 
plant of New York Shipbuilding Com- 
pany, at Camden, N. J. 


United States Steel Corp.—Unfilled or- 
ders of 3,968,064 tons as of June 30 were 
smallest since Sept. 30, 1929, when book- 
ings amounted to 3,902,581 tons. 

Willys-Overland Co.—Announced a 
general reduction of 10 per cent. in 
wages of salaried employees. 


Woolworth (F. W.) Co —Sales for 
first six months ef 1930, $131,318,974 ; 


same period 1929, $125,809,952; decrease, 
3.3 per cent. 









Business Books With 
Earning Power — 


Men Who Are Making America 
By B. C. Forbes 


This book is the intimate stories of fifty of America’s foremost busi- 
ness and financial leaders of today. The object in writing these 
biographies, says B. C. Forbes, “is to inspire and assist millions of 
ambitious, clean, forceful, diligent young men . . . to make their 
way in the world, to become useful, constructive citizens, to leave 
behind them a worthy heritage.” In this book you get the true 
life-stories of fifty giants of industry—Andrew Carnegie, Charles 

M. Schwab, Thomas A. Edison—exactly as Mr. Forbes got 

them from the lips of his subjects..............+-200005 $3.00 


Millions in Mergers 
By H. A. Toulmin, Jr. 


To the layman dizzy with the coalescent swirl of 
the merger trend about his head this book will give 
a clear insight into the history of the movement, 
the economic urgencies that impel it, the machin- 
ery by which it moves, and its successes as well 
as its failures. This book is written by an 
RMON. oc narsinin coins bees ceminawes cea aneemie $3.50 


The Passing 
of Normalcy 
By Charles W. Wood 


This book is a chronicle of social and 
economic life in America and the revo- 
lutionizing influence of “big business” 
upon it. 

“I am not an endorser. Only 
four times in my life have I gone 
out of my way to help _ boost 
the sale ot a book. But ‘The 
Passing of Normalcy’ is num- 
ber five. It is 2 combination 
of clear, realistic, far-sighted 
thinking with such vivid, al- 
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The 
Successful 
Control 
of Profits 


By Walter Rautenstrauch 


The kind of book that the practical 
man seizes upon as a tool in his 
work, for it is a volume of hard facts, 
figures and charts. It shows how to 

analyze every phase of a business, to 
know the exact truth about it, extend 
scientific control to every operation, set 
up the ratios that mean healthy condition, 
and apply methods of exact management. 
Calvin Coolidge says: “I have found the 
work of alter Rautenstrauch an im- 
portant and interesting contribution to the 
study of the economic forces that are mold- 
ing modern business.”’........sseeeeeeeee $3.00 


How To Get The 
Most Out of Business 
By B. C. Forbes 


B. C. Forbes draws his material from his own vast practical 
experience as well as from the experiences of men who faced 
and solved the same difficulties and problems that confront 
most dramatic, presentation — —— in a In this — Fa ony 

i i wealth o ractical suggestions tor personal an us s - 
of the material that it should provement. PHints on selling, investments, getting a job, direct - 
be not merely a best-seller ing employees, advertising, filling public wants, developing one’s 
among business books, but personality, etc. This book is worth its weight in gold to the 
a book which many peo- man who wants to get ahead.........ceeeceesccccecceecccceees $2.50 


ple will want to read 
because it will help B. C. Forbes Publishing Co. 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York 


them solve their own 
particular problems.” 
—Edward A.Filene, 
Business Leader. 
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You Can Be A 


Master Salesman 


How 


Do You Want To Make REAL 
Money—Clinch the BIG Sales 
—Earn the BIG Commissions? 
This Book Tells You HOW 


Are you really a success as a salesman? 
Are you selling your goods and yourself 
as well as you would like to? Or are 
the big opportunities passing you by, 
just because you lack that little touch of 
science that is the secret of the master 
salesman’s power? Don’t be satisfied 
with an imperfect record—with half- 
progress. You can make every inter- 
view, every contact with a prospect, 
yield definite results, if there is knowl- 
edge and logical planning back of your 
methods. Let a master salesman show 
you the way, simply and directly, in this 
new book. 


WHAT A MASTER 
SALESMAN 
SHOULD KNOW 


By L. L. MONTGOMERY 


L. L. Montgomery is a successful Sales 
Counsellor with over 20 years of prac- 
tical experience in personal selling. The 
facts he gives you in this book are 
based on actual contact with salesmen’s 
problems. Now his knowledge is yours 
to profit by in this handbook of selling, 
every page of which is full of ideas that 
may be worth many dollars to you. 





HOW— 
THE —To know your pros- 
MONTGOMERY pects 
LES 
FE —To use effective sales 
arguments 


A formula which has 
preved itself a valuable -—To present your 
means to successful & 
selling, is explained to —To use Psychology 
you fully and clearly 
in a separate chapter. 
It is alone worth the 
price of this book. 


—To sell yourself— 


these and many other 
tips are included in this 
handbook. 


Read It for 5 Days FREE 


We will be glad to send you for free examina- 
tion. a copy of “What A Master Salesman 
Should Know,” so that you may judge its value 
for yourself. Just mail the coupon below. 
Within 5 days after receiving the book, you 
can gend us $2.50 in payment or return it 
and owe us nothing! 











MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


| B. C. FORBES PUBLISHING CO., 
120 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 


a copy of ‘“‘What 8 Master | 
Know,”” by L. L. Montgomery. 
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INVESTMENT 
Booklets 


The following booklets, 
pamphlets, etc., will be 
sent free on request by 
the companies mentioned 


Odd Lot Trading.—Shows the many 
advantages offered both to large and 
small investors in diversifying their se- 
curity holdings. Contains, also, many 
suggestions which will be appreciated 
by investors and traders. Copy on re- 
quest. No obligation. John Muir & 
Company, 39 Broadway, New York. 


The Port of New York Authority.— 
Illustrated folder giving the aims and 
accomplishments of the Port of New 
York Authority. Prepared by the Na- 
tional City Company, 55 Wall Street, 
New York. 


Safe Bonds.—“Fixed Interest of 6 per 
cent with extra participation in profits” 
describes the Participation Bonds of The 
American Cash Credit Corporation. 
Booklet on industrial loan field for in- 
vestment free upon request to National 
Cash Credit Company, 40 Journal 
Square, Jersey City, N. J. 


United Founders Corporation.—Report 
for six months ended May 31, 1930, 
showing a complete list of portfolio 
holdings together with earnings state- 
ment, may be obtained from Founders 
General Corporation, 50 Pine Street, 
New York. 


Weekly Review.—Analyzes Corn 
Products Refining Company in Copy 
F-165, available on request to Prince & 
Whitely, 25 Broad Street, New York. 


Stock Market Bulletins—Points out 
buys at present time in oil stocks. Copies 
free of charge on request to Investors 
Research Bureau, Inc., Div. 722, Chimes 
Building, Syracuse, New York. 


Practical and Applied Stock Market 
Investment.— Details of this new course 
on application to McNeel Institute of 
Investment Education, Inc., 126 New- 
bury Street, Boston. 


National Stock Analysis. — Booklet 
featuring a resume of each industry 
together with analyses of companies, 
classified by industries, whose securities 
are listed on the principal exchanges. 
Address Tobey & Kirk, 25 Broad Street, 
New York. 


Investment Plan—F-81.— Describes 
completely details of plan to aid in- 
vestors. Write Brookmire Economic 
Service, 551 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
for a copy of booklet 5-81. 


The Bache Review.—Gives informa- 
tion on events which affect the commer- 
cial and financial situation. Sent for 
three months without charge upon ap- 
plication to J. S. Bache & Company, 
42 Broadway, New York. 








FORBES for 


A 
LITTLE 


LAUGH 


A Way Out 


A friend was showing a Scotsman round 
his cutlery factory. “Here’s a souvenir for 
you, Mac,” he said, when the visit was 
over, and handed him a_ pocket-knife. 
“But,” he added, “You'll have to give me 
a penny for it, so it cannot cut our friend- 
ship.” 

With some reluctance the Scot searched 
his pockets and at last produced a nickel. 

“Have ye got change?” he asked, 
anxiously. 

“Sorry,” replied his friend. “I’m afraid 
I haven't.” 

Mac thought for a minute. “Then ye 
can just gie me four more knives,” he 
said.—$5 prize to K. F. Koenig, San Fran- 
cisco, Cal. 


A La Amos ’n’ Andy 


An old lady walked into the judge’s 
office. 

“Are you the judge of Reprobates ” she 
inquired. 

“IT am the judge of Probate,” replied 
his honor, with a smile. 

“Well, that’s it, I expect,” answered the 
old lady. “You see,” she went on confi- 
dentially, “my husband died detested and 
left several little infidels, and I want to be 
their executioner.” —Exchange. 


Slave to Accuracy 


Old Lady—“My poor man, I suppose 
you have had many trials in your life?” 

Tramp—“Yes, ma’am, but only one con- 
viction.” —Exchange. 


Barnum Died Too Soon 


Dickey—“My Dad is an Elk, a Lion, 
and a Moose.” 

Mickey—“What does it cost to see him?” 
—Capper’s Weekly. 


Free! Free! Free! 


A Scotsman, seeing that his business 
wasn’t as good as it should have been, de- 
cided to give a gift to every customer. 
Upon this decision he immediately placed 
a large advertisement in his window: 

“A cigarette lighter and a coat hanger 
given away to every customer.” 

When the customers asked for their 
gifts they received A Nail and a Match— 
Exchange. 


Forbes pays $5 for the best story 
and presents a Forbes book for each 
story used. 




















